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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


174 Volumes 


TT E 174 volumes of Supplementary Reading pub- 
lished by the American Book Company form 
by far the largest and most complete list of its 
kind ever issued. They embrace the subjects gener- 
ally recognized by educators to be those best adapted 
for children’s reading. The needs of each grade in 
the elementary schools are amply provided for. 
Not only are the books instructive, supplementing 
the work in the regular branches, but they appeal 
to the child and provide reading which is unusually 
entertaining. Mechanically they are attractive, and 
with very few exceptions beautifully illustrated. 
No other books of their kind have ever met with so 
great popularity and success. They are divided as 
follows: 


SPECIAL TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


A special teacher or supervisor to successfully 
carry on her work must have special training. 
The only school in the country devoted exclusively 
to training its pupils to teach and_ supervise 
MUSIC, DRAWING, PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
PENMANSHIP, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
MANUAL TRAINING as taught in PUBLIC 
and NORMAL Schools is the claim of this in- 
stitution. 


Fairy Tales - - + 18 Volumes Superintendents desiring teachers to handle 
Famous Stories and Literature - - 44 Volumes one or more of these branches or students wish- 
Historical and Biographical Readers - 62 Volumes 2 ee 
Geographical Readers - - - - 17 Volumes ing to take up this line of work address the Secre- 
Nature Readers - - = 28 Volumes 


tary for catalogue and copy of the SCHOOL 


Patriotic and Ethical Readers - - 5 Volumes ieee: 
CHRONICLE. 


Send for illustrated descriptive catalogue | 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas 


558 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, . . . MICHIGAN 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
Worke: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Things One Can’t Without 


Bt ERE are some things in this world that are good to have but are not indis- 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


pensable; again there are many that one doesn’t actually need at all, but there 

is one thing above all others that is absolutely necessary to the comfort of 
every one, and that is A GOOD LEAD PENCIL. 
Honest effort and good material have won name and fame for DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS. They make good, clean, see-able marks. 
Have you ever noticed how well such a common thing as a DIXON PENCIL was made? 
Only the straightest- -grained cedar, the strongest glue, and the purest Graphite are 
used; then when all is finished they are stamped with pure gold. The success of the | 
DIXON COMPANY is largely owing to the fact that every step taken in making and 
perfecting their AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS was taken unco ymmonly well. 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and receive abundant samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY Jersey City, N. J. 
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MYERS’S 
GENERAL 


HISTORY 


REVISED EDITION 


A complete outline, in one volume, of 
the world’s history from the 
time of the early Eastern 
nations to the present 


THOROUGH revision of a book which has been 
A a favorite in the schools of the country for 
more than fifteen years. Besides retaining all 
those distinctive qualities which won commendation 
for the original edition the present work has been 
enriched with several fresh chapters, with an entirely 
new series of colored maps, with many new illustra- 
tions, and with carefully selected lists of books for 
further reading at the end of each chapter, together 
with suggested topics for special study. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 
100 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, se 33 Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


t Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 cop me from pen- 
written and 50 ies from 
written original, we will s 

complete duplicator, cap sien, 
without deposite, on ton (1e) 
days’ trial. 


phoned 50 less trade $ 
or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS  Surt CATOR CO. 
Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City 


Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents. 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


RULES OF PUBLICATION, 


Date of expiration.— The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subse riptions are not discontinued at their ex- 

iration. Any subscriber wish‘ng to stop his paper must notify the 

-ublishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
pope rissent. Do not en upon your Postmaster or any one else to 
order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in 
then address giving both the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the a se if sent to a former address, unti) 
ordered stopped, or address ¢ ranged. 

How to Remit.— To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date follow- 
ing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Shoula such a change fail to 
appear on the label of the second issue after the date of remittance, 
subscribers should notify us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to reach @ 
subscriber, he wiil confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us 
of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and a?! com- 
munications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed to A. 
E. Winsuip, Editor All letters pertaining to the business manage- 
ment of the JoURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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THE THROSTLE. 


“Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it, 

Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 

“New, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
—aAlfred Tennyson. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. J. BRowNscoMBE, Montpel- 
ier, Vt.: 1 believe in corporal punishment in 
theory but not in practice; in other words, it should 
be allowable but its use should not be encouraged. 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK Davison, 7urners 
Falls, Mass: A conference between parent and 
teacher is often the means of clearing up what 
might otherwise have resulted in a serious mis- 
understanding. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. W. Harrvus, TJaunton, 
Mass.: Much that is taught is forgotten and fades 
away with the passing years, but the character of 
the teacher remains—a dominant factor in the 
child’s future life. 


Dr. Davip Starr Jorpan, Stanford Univer- 
sity; The time will come when the civilized man 
will feel that the rights of every living creature on 
the earth are as sacred as his own. Anything short 
of this cannot be perfect civilizatien. 


SUPERINTENDENT VERNON L. Davey, ast 
Orange, N./.; A graduate of our colleges of fifty 
years ago doubtless would have found considerable 
difficulty in meeting the present-day college en- 
trance requirements, had they then been presented 
to him. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. W. GrirFitu, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.: Thirty minutes to an hour a day reso- 
lutely set apart for personal improvement and sys- 
tematically devoted to works on psychology and 
methods of teaching will produce rapid and marked 
growth in a teacher. 


_grades and the high school. 


THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE. 


BY J. W. CRABTREE, 
President Nebraska State Normal School. 


The ideal preparation for supervising schools, so 
far as experience is concerned, is about as follows: 
First and most important, experience as teacher in 
a rural school, followed by experience in a graded 
school, then experience as teacher in a high school, 
and next as principal of a ward school or high 
school or both. This line of experience fits for the 
position of superintendent in the smaller cities, not 
in the larger ones. The larger superintendencies 
should be reached by means of promotions from 
smaller places. 

Just as it is of value to the student to take a gen- 
eral survey of any subject before taking up and 
studying special phases of that subject so it is best 
for any one entering the teaching profession to get 
that general survey of teaching that can only be 
had by teaching a country school. The teacher in 
the country school teaches the primary, intermedi- 
ate, and grammar grades, and besides managing 
each of these grades superintends the entire school. 
Managing a country school gives an acquaintance 
with both inside and outside conditions, most valu- 
able to the one who will be superintendent later. 

The student who specializes without a general 
survey of the subject is at a serious disadvantage in 
not knowing how to fit his special knowledge into 
the general scheme. So the primary teacher or the 
grammar grade teacher without experience in the 
country cannot under$tand quite so well just how 
and where her work fits into the general scheme of 
education. 

The superintendent who has actually taught in 
the grades and in the high school is the more able 
to give practical suggestions to his teachers of the 
Experience as ward 
principal or as high school principal is valuable in 
that it gives strength on the side of managing 
schools. Educational work of every kind counts 
in preparing for superintending. High school 
teaching counts, but not as leading directly to the 
superintendency. It leads to the principaiship of 
the high school more especially. The next step'is 
to the smaller superintendency. 

The question has already occurred as to whether 
it is necessary to have experience in each of the 
positions mentioned in order to succeed well as a 
superintendent. Every step is not absolutely es- 
sential. Just as a pupil may leave out of his 
course of study one or éven more quite essential 
branches, and yet secure an excellent education, so 
one may omit important steps in experience and 
yet become an exceptionally strong superintendent. 
Subjects are so correlated that in completing all 
except one the pupil masters important phases of 
that one in thoroughly mastering the others. 

_ One who has had a thorough course of profes- 
sional training and practice teaching under super- 
vision is certainly not so much in need of experi- 
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ence in the various, phases of teaching as one who 


has had no sttch advantages. However, it is safest 
and best even for the one with professional train- 
ing to have a full line of experience similar to 
what has been outlined. The promotions should 
occur often enough to prevent any weakening of 
the power of adaptation to new kinds of work, and 
yet not so often but that there is ample time for 
mastering the situation fully in each step taken. 

High school teaching as a factor in developing 
superintendents is of importance as being one and 
only one of the steps in a valuable line of experi- 
ence. 

A most successful teacher in a rural school may 
fail on going into the grades or the high school. A 
successful ward principal may fail on becoming 
principal of the high school, or on becoming princi- 
pal of a town school. The promotion in each case 
must depend on a number of qualifications outside 
of experience. The fact that one succeeds in a 
given position is not in itselfva safe guarantee that 
he will succeed in the next higher place. It is a 
serious mistake for boards of education to adopt 
the policy, much too common in the state, that of 
promoting high school principals to superintend- 
encies as vacancies occur. It is safe to say that 
fully half such promotions are mistakes. A good 
line of experience should be required, but promo- 
tion should never be based on experience in teach- 
ing alone. There are qualifications that count for 
more even than scholarship and experience. For 
instance, nothing is more-vital in managing schools 
than some business ability and a thorough knowl- 
edge of men and affairs. 

The position of superintendent demands the 
highest quality of leadership and managing ability. 
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The line of experience that is at the present time 
required for the position of superintendent meets 
this demand exceptionally well. ‘It forms a sort of 
sifting process going on from the lowest positions 
to the highest. It culls out the weak all the way 
along the line, giving the most progressive body of 
educators that can be found. The normal schools, 
colleges, and universities have no such scheme of 
sifting out the weak. Far too often the majority of 
the professors and instructors in these institutions 
obtained their positions first as graduate students, 
then as assistants, then as fixtures, with no outside 
experience whatever. 

Superintendents and principals are much better 
prepared for their positions than the members of 
normal school and coilege faculties are fitted for 
their work. If our normal schools and universities 
instead of working our graduate students into 
places in the teaching corps would adopt the plan 
of sending these scholarly men and women out into 
the public schools as teachers to earn their way 
up through a system of promotions to the best 
positions in the public schools, and then and not 
till then take them into our faculties, would we not 
thereby secure stronger and better teaching in our 
higher institutions? Would not such an arrange- 
ment be more nearly in harmony with what we 
preach as to our relation to the public schools? 

Permit the view that the wisest course for nor- 
mal schools, colleges, and universiti¢és to pursue is 
that of continuing this excellent system of promo- 
tion, promoting from principalships and superin- 
tendencies into their faculties, thus recruiting and 
strengthening their teaching forces largely from 
the select body of men and women managing our 
public schools. 


FROEBEL’S CRITERIA OF HANDWORK. 


FROEBEL’S CRITERIA OF HANDWORK IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


BY W. N. HAILMANN, 
Normal School, Chicago. 


The purpose of Froebel’s handwork in the 
kindergarten is to be found in the conscious con- 
trol on the child’s part of material environment in 
the service of an expanding individual and social 
self. This includes directly or by implication all 
that educational philosophy designates by such 
terms as self-revelation, self-adjustment,  self- 
realization, self-expression, mastership, freedom, 
good-will, and joy. 

Secondly, with reference to the child’s individual 
development, the analysis of this purpose reveals 
three distinct phases in the proximate outcome of 
manual activity 

1. It serves as a means of exploration and dis- 
covery with reference to both self and environ- 
ment; i.e., the child explores and discovers the 
nature and behavior of the things and materials 
with which he deals, as well as his own powers 
with regard to them. This phase, in later develop- 
ment and increasing isolation, leads to science and 
the laboratory. 


2. It serves as a means of self-expression in 
activities akin to language, in which the child tells 
and tests his thoughts and fancies with reference to 
his experiences and the free play of his imagina- 
tion, in story forms and forms of symmetry or 
other beauty. This phase, later on, culminates in 
art and leads to the studio. 

3. It serves as a means of constructive work 
with reference to definite purposes usually con- 
nected with some social need, either under dicta- 
tion or free invention. This phase, later on, leads 
to industry and the workshop. 

This analysis does not imply that every manual 
doing, or possibly any one of them, serves exclu- 
sively one or the other of these purposes; but it 
does mean that in every exercise one or the other 
of these phases is more or less prominently in- 
volved in the purpose of the child, as well as in the 
purpose of the teacher. Nor does it mean that the 
impelling interest of the child is necessarily the 
same with that of the teacher. On the contrary, 
these usually differ, more particularly during the 
elementary period of education. As a rule, the 
leading interest of the teacher is that the child 
should gain knowledge and skill. In the work 
chosen or suggested by him the constructive and 
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artistic features are more: or less incidental ; 
whereas with the child the reverse is the case. 
Thus, in bead-stringing, the teacher’s chief con- 
cern is, probably, that the child should gain clearer 
notions of number and color relations; but the 
child is chiefly interested in the “beautiful” string 
of beads. Or, later on, in the making of the glove- 
box or apron, the teacher’s solicitude is in the 
pupil’s dexterity, whereas the pupil finds delight in 
the box or apron. 

Probably, the disregard of this relation accounts 
for much poor teaching in manual training, as in 
other subjects of instruction. The teacher persists 
in forcing his knowledge and skill interest upon 
the child, ignores and represses the pupil’s instinc- 
tive yearning for use and beauty, and drags or 


drives him in an ill-named “logical course of in- . 


struction” into a spiritless drill, substitutes for the 
natural inner incentives that fear not difficulty in- 
centives of external compulsion or artificial bribes. 
This has given rise in so-called manual and indus- 
trial training to various more or less “Russian 
systems,” mere basketries, potteries, loomeries, and 
certain primitive life vagaries by which the child is 
forced or cajoled out of his natural immediate full- 
life and deprived of His natural desire to make 
himself one with his actual environment, a factor 
in the life of his actual world,’ becomes an auto- 
matic tool-applying contrivance, rather than a con- 
scious tool-making and tool-wielding contriver. 

These remarks are not meant as an arraignment 
of drill, of bench-work, basketry, etc., as such, but 
merely as a protest against their treatment, at least 
in the elementary period, as things valuable in 
themselves and out of relation with the needs of 
the child. I am fully aware that periods and 
features of drill are desirable even in the assorting 
of beads, splints, and blocks in the kindergarten, 
as well as in the handling of tools in tke workshop, 
but such drill should ever be closely connected 
with some constructive purpose dear to the drilled. 
In no case should the article produced represent a 
mere sample of skill, but serve some useful purpose 
connected with the child’s symbolic or actual life. . 

Nor would I be understood to deprecate neat- 
ness, accuracy, right proportion or good taste, but 
these should come to the working children not as 
tasks or burdens, but as inner needs developed 
under their efforts to achieve their purpose satis- 
factorily to themselves and in a manner worthy of 
their ideals. 

In fact, the exploring, self-expressive, and con- 
structive activities are indissolubly one in life. 
Each implies its successor, and the last of the 
series, constructive work,—i. e., intelligent, self- 
conscious constructive work, invariably stimulates 
fresh exploration, higher self-expression, better 
construction in indefinitely progressive pulsations 
of development. 

Now, individual culture derives its ultimate 
value from its service in a life of beneficent effi- 
ciency, from its ability to give and, thereby, to reap 
joy. Other things equal, its effectiveness is meas- 
ured by the power to which the degree of indi- 
vidual development is raised by active sympathy 
with social needs. In full-life, the progressive de- 
velopment of individual activity is inseparable 
from the development of social tendencies, and, 
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therefore, from socializing language in all its forms. 

Specifically, the term language applies to con- 
ventional sound symbols by which man seeks to 
communicate his thought to others in order to 
make them one with himself in experience, atti- 
tude, or effort. By a significant reaction, however, 
it has become also man’s chief tool in the evolu- 
tion of individual thought. In a wider sense, the 
term may be and is applied to all symbolic self- 
expression, not only in conventional sound-forms, . 
but also in pictorial and in plastic or material 
forms. With reference to self-expression, the 
chair made with blocks or in cardboard or sloyd, 
its picture drawn with splints or in pencil, and the 
spoken word chair symbolize the same thought in 
the child’s mind; in thought-communication, they 
stimulate the same analogous ideas in the minds 
of all concerned; but in thought evolution, the 
plastic symbol lies nearest actual experience and 
idea, and the word nearest their essential ele- 
ments; the former is, relatively, more particular, 
the latter more general; the pictorial symbol oscil- 
lates between these characteristics, may even simu- 
late the one or the other. 

Plastic and pictorial symbolisms may be dis- 
tinguished as manual; the sound-symbolism, or 
language in its specific sense, as lingual; all be- 
long to motor life, and mutually sustain each other. 
Yet language is distinctly the social factor by 
which alone the exploring, self-expressive, and 
constructive activities can rise to the dignity of 
science, art, and industry. The need for constant 
and continuous correlation of hand and tongue in 
the educational development of the child is thereby 
clearly indicated, and isolated manual, as well as 
isolated lingual training, is thereby judged. 

The word and work are one in the life and evolu- 
tion of man. Rooted in a common need and serv- 
ing a common end, they must grow together in 
vital education. The word owes being and worth 
to the social needs of work; and work, which in its 
last outcome is manual doing lifted into social sig- 
nificance, is unthinkable without the stimulus and 
guidance of the word. I have an abiding convic- 
tion that the school of the future, realizing this 
fundamental truth, will find a way to annul their 
unnatural divorce in the school of the present, and 
to cultivate them in unbroken union and harmony. 

Clearly, in earlier development, and more par- 
ticularly in the development of individual power in 
thought life, plastic, pictorial, and lingual symbol- 
isms are related to each other in the order stated. 
Each of the first two finds value and relief in its 
successor ; each of the last two derives content and 
clearness from its predecessor. In practical social 


life, however, and in advanced manual training, 


the three activities involved follow each other in 
reversed order: the purposes or plans that speak, 
as it were, in thought or are uttered in speech are 
tested in pictorial activities and worked out in 
plastic achievement. 

A few illustrations may prove helpful. In earli- 
est infancy, the child reacts to at first wholly 
hereditary impulses in equally hereditary motor 
response, uses himself, as it were, as plastic mate- 
rial in his symbolism of expression in cries and. 
smiles, wrinklings of the brow and clenchings of 
the fist, in paroxysms of fear and anger, etc. Later- 
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on, thanks to awakened instincts of play, imitation, 
and constructiveness, he gathers stores of experi- 
ence and purpose, and uses himself and available 
things of environment in symbolisms of plastic- 
pictorial character. The stick serves as papa or 
mamma, as horse or tree, as doll or rolling pin, but 
in time, through constructive additions, becomes 
more distinctly the one or the other. 

In the “gifts” of the kindergarten this plastic- 
pictorial symbolism is emphasized and gradually, 
from blocks through tablets and splints, becomes 
purely pictorial in drawing and coloring. Through 
all runs the further liberation of these symbolisms 
into lucid speech, variously aided by song and 
social game. 

Similarly, the elementary school, e. g., in its 
number games, begins with prepared material, 
such as beads or splints. With the help of these, 
the children, individually and socially, engage in 
constructive exercises of vital interest in which 
they gain control of simple number relations. Sub- 
sequently, cardboard and measuring and cutting- 
tools further enable them to use and to extend this 
control even into the intricacies of so-called ratio. 
Certain requirements of these exercises involve the 
transfer of knowledge and skill gained to more or 
less conventionalized pictorial symbolism, leading 
the children gradually to an approximately scien- 
tific interest in number work as such. 

On the other hand, in more advanced work—in 
the making of boxes, baskets, and other articles of 
use or ornament, in the laying out of garden-plots 
in textile efforts, in work illustrative of geograph- 
ical and historical data, in the construction of 
physical apparatus and mechanical contrivances, 
etc.,—consideration of requirements in clear dis- 
cussion is the first need, the detailed plan is then 
sketched and the work carried out in plastic 
achievement in suitable material. 

Essentially, these considerations hold Froebel’s 
criteria as to the purpose and character of hand- 
work in cultural education. They involve the pro- 
gressive establishment of the conscious, intelligent 
control on the learner’s part of material environ- 
ment in the service of an expanding individual and 
social self. In its character, the handwork, in- 
separable under this view from headwork and 
heartwork, involves activities of exploration, self- 
expression, and construction, and the connection 
of these with social life-needs through plastic, pic- 
torial, and lingual symbolisms. To this should be 
added the fundamental law of self-activity, as the 
guiding principle of the school in determining upon 
measures of method, with its demand upon the 
teachers to consider at every point the developing 
life-needs of the pupils with reference to their ex- 
panding interests and, consequently, to apply 
themselves in their direct activity chiefly to adjust- 
ment of environment and to sympathetic and force- 
ful “living with the children.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL READJUSTMENT. 
BY A. D. WILT. 


In common with most of the commercial educa- 
tors of the country, a large part of whose patron- 
age comes from the high schools, I feel that there 
should be some readjustment of the high school 
courses, which will provide more carefully and fully 
for the large percentage of high school pupils, and 
graduates and others, who do not go to college, 
but who enter commercial pursuits. My own long 
experience of nearly forty years has convinced me 
that much less attention should be given to the 
languages, higher mathematics, and physics, and 
much more to English, business arithmetic, civics, 
history, and general literature, all of which are 
important to the prospective young business man. 
The Germans recognize the great difference be- 
tween the requirements of the young business man 
and of the young professional man, and have differ- 
entiated the courses accordingly—not, I think, 
just as our commercial and business requirements 
demand, but in a way that will be desirable for us 
to consider. 

The business college occupies the middle ground 
between the high school and the business office. 
Our students, coming as they do from the middle 
class of society, cannot give more than four or six 
months’ preparation to the business college. 
While many of our graduates are prepared to as- 
sume responsible positions at the outset and rise 
to commanding positions, we all feel that had they 
not given time to what we regard as non-essentials 
in their high school course, we could in the four or 
six months that they stay with us do very much 
for them and elevate very advantageously our 
grade of instruction. 

The business public, which pays so much of the 
taxation necessary to sustain the high school, is 
beginning to realize this situation. I believe that 
if the necessary adjustment could be made, we 
would hear very much less criticism of our public 
school system from the business public than we do. 
The business educators are bringing this matter 
before the superintendents of high schools and 
teachers all over the country, to induce them to 
co-operate with us. You very well understand, I 
am sure, how reluctant they are as a class to make 
any concessions to what they regard as bread and 
butter training. 

It is too bad that any bright young man of eight- 
een_or nineteen should. come to the business col- 
lege from the high school and need to be taught 
the elements of English and civics, or the best ap- 
plication of business arithmetic, and very much 
about the commercial geography of the country. 

The demand is so great everywhere for high 
school graduates properly trained in the business 
college, and our wonderful business development 
is so largely aided by the work they can do, that 
this question of making the most of the high 
school graduate is of the most importance. 


Real interest taken in the task of instruction — kind words and kinder feelings — the 
ery expression of the features, and the glance of the eye, are never lost upon children. 


— PESTALOZZI. 
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May 17, 1906 
A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN SANTA ROSA. 


Mrs. F. McG. Martin, for several years superintend- 
ent of Santa Rosa county, now a lawyer in the city by 
that name, in a personal letter gives such a graphic pic- 
ture of that fateful morning that we print it just as it 
was written, although she had no suspicion that it was 
to appear in type. The names, which mean nothing to 
the reader, mean much to the editor of the Journal of 
Education, and they cannot be eliminated without mak- 
ing too gieat a sacrifice of the spirit of the account:— 


‘Santa Rosa, Cal., April 28, 1906. 

Dear Dr. Winship: As you see, I am alive, but every 
one considers it a miracle that I am, and if you don't 
mind, I will write you my exact experience—every de- 
tail is stamped upon my brain to be effaced only by the 
hand of death. I looked death in the face—death in so 
many forms that, it seems to me, it will nevermore pos- 
sess any terrors for me, All I tell you will be intelligible 
to you, for you know hew my offices and rooms were 
situated. I awoke suddenly at that fateful 5.20 a. m. 
April 18 with everything falling, amid the most frightful 
roaring noise. A brick struck me in the face, but did 
not stun me; I leaped to the floor and was thrown about 
over furniture in every direction. Upon regaining my 
footing 1 got to the side door of the room and found the 
door blocked by the twisting of the quake, and the de- 
bris piled against it. My physical strength stood me in 
good stead, and I dug and tore like a newly-caged wild 
nuimal, and finally I got out into the hall. 

I then thought of my dear young lady friend, Miss 
Simmons, who lived just across the little hall opposite 
my kitchen. My thought was: “We can die together,” so 
Lran along that long front hall—bricks and mortar fall- 
ing upon me all the way—but when I reached the nar- 
row hall that led back to T. J. Geary’s office I found it 
filled with the fallen ceiling and walls. A cat could 
not have gotten through. The agonizing thought came: 
“She’s dead,” but I hurried back toward my office, but 
when I reached No. 13, next to mine, I saw fire throuzh 
its glass in the door. It took but a second to burst in 
that door, but I found the fire entirely beyond my con- 
trol. The rocm Was one mass of flames. A bunch of 
matches had been left there, so the lessee has since told 
me, and there was gas. The matches had evidently 
been dashed about, ignited, and the flames leaped 
forth from a broken gas pipe. I closed the door 
quickly and ran around to my back office again— 
the sky-light had fallen in the front one and blocked 
it. It was pitch dark, as the shade was down, but I 
found my purse in a drawer of the desk, and just then 
it occurred to me I told that old lady her will would be 
safe with me, so I counted the files, knowing the third 
in the row held the wills; I snatched that out, and off 
the door where they were hanging I tore down a dress 
skirt, jacket, and a fur boa. By that time the fire was 
coming through the cracks in my office, so I said to my- 
self: “I'll climb out somewhere, as I'd infinitely rather 
break my neck than burn alive.” Running along the 
hall for the third time, I could see daylight! The row of 
offices and the wail on the Mendocino-street side had 
fallen into the street. (You know the buildings fronted 
on Fourth street, the main business street of our little 
city.) 

When I reached the opening I screamed, “fire!” and 
started down, barefoot, in my night-dress, over broken 
bricks, old pieces of tin, nails, and live wires. By that 
time three or four men had appeared on the street. They 
called out, warning me of the wires, etc. I stepped over 
everything that appeared before me, never lost my foot- 
ing. That mass of loose debris never gave"way beneath 
my feet, and I reached the street in safety, looking any- 
thing but human. My facé was covered with blood; the 
paleness of death was on me, and over all was lime, 
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mortar, and brick dust. A young man ran and got mea 
pair of his shoes and put them on my feet, and then, for 
the first time, I felt the pain. I went to a house near 
by and put on the jacket and skirt I was carrying on my 
arm, and then went to my sister, Dr. Stuart’s, home up 
Mendocino street, where I found some more necessary 
articles of clothing. 

How I wish I could wield the pen of a Victor Hugo 
and the pencil of Dore to picture the scene that met my 
eyes when I reached the opening in that wall. The con- 
vulsion had ceased and the silence was simply appalling. 
God grant 1 may never feel such a stillness again. 
Everything seemed dead. The old moon, a mere cres- 
cent, hung in the eastern sky, and there was a weird, 
unearthly appearance in the heavens, which I have never 
witnessed before, and, please God, may I never witness 
again. Then a few spectral, lime-covered figures ap- 
peared and called to me, their voices sounding as from 
a long distance, and the thought was born in me: “This 
is a nightmare. I'l] soon wake up.” The next second, 
though, I was taking my first step to life, or quick death, 
and thank God, and thank Him alone, it was to life. 

It had seemed to me until I reached the opening that 
ours was the only building affected, but when I saw the 
large, new brick block opposite prone upon the ground, 
and what was left of the court house, I realized the ex- 
tent and horror of the calamity. 

I must tell you how my dear little friend escaped. 
ier first thought was for me, but when she opened her 
door she found the hall full, and then her floor went 
down and she with it, The floor shot off to the 
north and landed her directly on the top of the bar in a 
fasiiionable saloon on the first floor. She dug out of the 
debris, climbed out in some manner, and within an 
hour we met, and soon after she was at work trying to 
get the telephones at work, she, being the chief operator, 
and she is at her post still, carrying all the responsibility, 
the general manager having been crusbed to death in 
the Grand Hotel. I tell her that her presence in the 
building was what saved my life, as otherwise I should 
have tried to climb out. The walls would have fallen 
with me and as it was, by running about looking for her, 
I gave the walls time to fall out and make me a path, 
though a rough one and hard to travel. 

The loss of life was very heavy for a place of this 
size—nearly a hundred. The three brick hotels, the 
Grand, the Occidental, and the Saint Rose, were com- 
pletely de1:olished by the earthquake and the latter two 
were burned. Everything was burned from Mendocino 
street, commencing with the Doyle & Averton building 
‘where I lived) all the way down to the railway station, 
the fire extending to Third on one side and to Fifth on 
the other. The court house and the hall of records did 
not burn, se we have all our records. My sister lost her 
office, library, and instruments, the best outfit owned by 
any physician in the city. I lost everything—library, 
clothing (and I had laid in my summer wardrobe), silver, 
jewelry, paintings, and all the keepsakes of my life. But 
I have life, health, strength, my boy, and my brothers 
and sisters. My sister, Dr. Stuart, being president of the 
County Medical Society, went to San Francisco on Tues- 
day, April 17, to attend the meeting of the State Medical 
Society. She was staying at the Waldemar Hotel, a 

“large frame building near the pan-handle entrance to the 
park, where my other sister, Mrs. Bennett, boards. Mrs. 
Bennett owns and conducts a drug store near there’at 
the corner of Densidero and Page streets, and her store 
was not burned, neither was the hotel wrecked, but they 
could not reach here until the night of April 20, and I 
had not heard a word from them. On the evening of 
April 18 I heard that Los Angeles was flat, and my boy, 
Ned, was there. When I learned they were all safe the 
world appeared very different to me. 

I’m still quite black and blue, but my wounds are en- 
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tirely healed, and I have opened a little office at 615 
Fifth street. Everybody is working and the railroads 
are helping to carry off the debris, and everybody is 
hopeful for a much better and greater Santa Rosa. San 
Francisco is doing the same. We are under martial law 
here. 

Colonel Juilliard is in command here. He was down 
to San Francisco yesterday. He got a few books and 
blanks, which he brought to my office, and I am to do the 
law and notary work for both, while he does military 
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duty. None of your acquaintances here killed or hurt. 

We have plenty to eat, and all who can are helping us, 
and I think Santa Rosa and San Francisco both will be 
fine new cities within five years from now. 

All our fine banks were shaken down and _ three 
burned, but the vaults are all right. 

Pardon me for inflicting this upon you but I got 
started and there was no stopping. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frances Mc G. Martin. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.— (VII.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 


[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York.] 

I have endeavored to combat the notion that 
physical pleasure should be offered as a reward for 
virtue, and physical pain inflicted as a punishment 
for moral faults. We are now in a position to 
apply this conclusion to some special questions 
which it is proposed to take up for consideration. 
The first of these relates to corporal punishment. 

It was in that period of history which is so justly 
called the dark ages that the lurid doctrine of hell 
as a place for the eternal bodily torture of the 
wicked haunted men’s minds, and the same 
mediaeval period witnessed the most horrible ex- 
amples of corporal punishment in the schools and 
in the homes. This was no mere coincidence. As 
the manners of the people are so will their religion 
be. Savage parents who treat their children in a 
cruel, passionate way naturally entertain the idea 
of a god who treats his human children in the same 
way. If we wish to purify the religious beliefs of 
men, we must first ameliorate their daily life. 
There was once a schoolmaster who boasted that 
during his long and interesting career he had in- 
flicted corporal punishment more than a million 
times. In modern days the tide of public opinion 
has set strongly against corporal punishment. It 
is being abolished in many of our public institu- 
tions, and the majority of cultivated parents have 
a decided feeling against availing themselves of 
this method of discipline. But the mere sentiment 
against it is not sufficient. Is the opposition to it 
the result possibly of that increased sensitiveness 
to pain which we observe in the modern man, of 
the indisposition to inflict or to witness suffering? 
Then some stern teacher might tell us that to in- 
flict suffering is sometimes necessary, that it is a 
sign of weakness to shrink from it, that as the sur- 
geon must sometimes apply the knife in order to 
effect a radical cure, so the conscientious parent 
should sometimes inflict physical pain in order to 
eradicate grievous faults. The stern teacher might 
warn us against “sparing the rod and spoiling the 
child.” We must not, therefore, base our opposi- 
tion to corporal punishment merely on sentimental 
grounds. And there is no need for doing so, for 
there are sound principles on which the argument 
may be made to rest. Corporal punishment does 
not merely conflict with our tenderer sympathies, 
it thwarts and defeats the purpose of moral 
reformation. In the first place it brutalizes the 
child ; secondly, in many cases it breaks the child’s 


spirit, making it a moral coward; and thirdly, it 
tends to weaken the sense of shame, on which the 
hope of moral improvement depends. 

Corporal punishment brutalizes the child. A 
brute we may be justified in beating, though of 
course never in a cruel, merciless way. A lazy 
beast of burden may be stirred up to work; an 
obstinate mule must feel the touch of the whip. 
Corporal punishment implies that a rational human 
being is on the level of an animal.* Its underlying 
thought is: You can be controlled only through 
your animal instincts; you can be moved only by 
an appeal to your bodily feelings. It is a practical 
denial of that higher nature which exists in every 
human being, and this is a degrading view of 
human character. A child which is accustomed to 
be treated like an animal is apt to behave like an 
animal. Thus corporal punishment instead of 
moralizing serves to demoralize the character. 

In the next place corporal punishment often 
breaks the spirit of a child. Have you ever ob- 
served how some children that have been often 
whipped will whine and beg off when the angry 
parent is about to take out the rattan: “Oh, I will 
never do it again; oh, let me off this time.” What 
an abject sight ‘it is—a child fawning and entreat- 
ing and groveling like a dog. And must not the 
parent, too, feel humiliated in such a -situation! 
Courage is one of the noblest of the manly virtues. 
We should train our children to bear unavoidable 
pain without flinching, but sensitive natures can 
only be slowly accustomed to endure suffering, and 
chastisement, when it is frequent and severe, re- 
sults in making a sensitive child more and more 
cowardly, more and more afraid of the blows. In 
such cases it is the parents themselves, by their 
barbarous discipline, who stamp the ugly vice of 
cowardice upon their children. 

Even more disastrous is the third effect of cor- 
poral punishment, that of blunting the sense of 
shame. Some children quail before a blow, but 
others, of a more obstinate disposition, assume an 
attitude of dogged indifference. They hold out 
the hand, they take the stinging blows, they utter 
no cry, they never wince; they will not let the 
teacher or father triumph over them to that extent; 
they walk off in stolid indifference. Now a blow is 
an invasion of personal liberty. Every one who 


*I[t is an open question whether light corporal punishment should 
not occasionally be permitted in the case of very young children 
who have not yet arrived at the age of reason. In this case, at all 
events, there is no danger that the permission will be abused. No 
one would think of seriously hurting a very young child. 
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receives a blow feels a natural impulse to resent it. 
But boys who are compelled by those in authority 
over them to submit often to such humiliation are 
liable to lose the finer feeling for what is hamiliat- 
ing. They become, as the popular phrase puts it, 
“hardened.” Their sense of shame is deadened. 
But sensitiveness to shame is that quality of our 
nature on which, above all others, moral progress 
depends. The stigma of public disgrace is one of 
the most potent safe-guards of virtue. The world 
cries “shame” upon the thief, and the dread of the 
disgrace which is implied in being called a thief 
acts as one of the strongest preventives upon those 
whom hunger and poverty might tempt to steal. 
The world cries “shame” upon the law-breaker in 
general, but those who in their youth are accus- 
tomed to be put to shame by corporal punishment 
are likely to become obtuse to other forms of dis- 
grace as well, The same criticism applies to those 
means of publicly disgracing children which have 
been in vogue so long—the fool’s cap, the awkward 
squad, the bad boy’s bench, and the like. When a 
child finds itself frequently exposed to ignominy 
it becomes indifferent to ignominy, and thus the 
door is opened for the entrance of the worst vices. 
There is one excellence, indeed, which I perceive 
in corporal punishment: It is an excellent means 
of breeding criminals. Parents who inflict frequent 
corporal punishment, I make bold to say, are help- 
ing to prepare their children for a life of crime; 
they put them on a level with the brute, break their 
spirit and weaken their sense of shame. 


-0-@-0-@- —— - -—_ 
HONORING THEIR TEACHERS. 


Here is a unique illustration of the old saying 
that praise is sweeter on the ear than on the tomb- 
stone. The students of the Girls’ Technical high 
school, New York, have added another day to the 
commonly accepted school festivals. Every 
teacher in that city whose former pupils are now 
in the Technical high school has received a copy 
of this school-girl composition :— 


Dear Friend: We have decoration day, gradua-- 


tion day, and other memorial occasions celebrated 
in the schools. For some time the students of the 
New York Girls’ Technical high school have been 
discussing how they might give expression of 
gratitude for what has been done for us in the way 
of advantages, and we have agreed to celebrate 


APPRECIATION DAY. 


in honor of you and others who have helped us 
along the road of life. “Thanks felt but unex- 
pressed are like sweet fruits untasted.” We want 
to give a thanksgiving celebration directed per- 
sonally and directly to those to whom thanks are 
due. You are therefore expressly and most cor- 
dially invited to be the guest of your friends, and 
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to receive expressions of their gratitude and affec- 
tion. We are sorry that we are divided among four 
buildings, but perhaps this very fact may make us 
more likely toyhave the pleasure of your attendance 
on one of the days of the celebration. These are:— 

Monday, May 14, at 82nd street and West End 
avenue, 3.30 p, m, 

Tuesday, May 15, at 34 1-2 East 12th street, 
3.30 p. m. 
Wednesday, May 16, at 146 Grand street, 3.30 
p. m. 
Thursday, May 17, at 411 East 66th street, 3.30 
p- m. of 
In order that we may make proper provision for 
your reception, may we ask an early. expression of 
your wishes on the enclosed card? 

Yours cordially, 
Students of the Girls’ Technical High School. 


On the days appointed the young women will 
deliver addresses of thanks and good will to their 
former teachers, to their district superintendents, 
to various citizens who have assisted the school, 
and to the teachers who at present constitute the 
corps of instructors and who have gone into matri- 
mony or other schools. A program of musical, 
literary, dramatic, and athletic features will be 
given for the entertainment of the guests, and all 
will eat and drink together with the girls acting as 
hostesses. 

READING THE BIBLE. 
BY HENRY SABIN. . 


Every teacher should include the Bible among 
the books with which she should be acquainted. I 
say nothing of it here as a religious book, but 
simply as a book of whose literature no teacher can 
afford to be ignorant. Neither do I say anything 
of its use in the schoolroom. In that you must be 
guided by the laws of the state, the rules of the 
board, and by your own judgment of what is best. 
But its precepts are at the foundation of all moral 
training in school, and of all right living in life. 
The excavations of buried cities in the East are 
proving that its history is in the main reliable. Its 
pages contain the loftiest poetry, the purest code 
of morals, the deepest philosophy of any book in 
existence. Without the strength and influence 
which come from the Bible our civilization could 
not endure for one generation. My advice to 
teachers is not alone to read the Bible, but to study 
it, that they may be ready to explain reference 
made to it in any branch; and above all to empha- 
size its teaching in the every-day life of the school. 
Its maxims, its precepts, its poetry may be taught 
and infringe upon no man’s liberty of conscience. 
They must be taught if our children are to live in a 
Christian civilization. 


TRAILING 
Tinged with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky, 
Or, more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie— 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 


ARBUTUS. 


Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew— 
Starlight unimpassioned, 
Dawn's most tender hue, 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for you? 
—Selected. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


THE SHRUBS IN SPRING.— (II.) 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 
THE HEATH FAMILY. 


The shrublike members of the heath family in- 
clude a number of the most beautiful spring 
flowers. Most of them are becoming more rare 
each year and their study should lead _ to a senti- 
ment for preserving them. Teach the children 
not to gather them indiscriminately. 


PINK AZALEA. 


One of the most attractive of the spring flower- 
ing shrubs, the blossoms appearing late in May 
about the same time that the leaves expand, being 
grouped in terminal umbels. Calyx very small 
with the corolla united at the base into a narrow 
tube and spreading at the outer end, with five 
petal-like lobes. Corolla pink, deeper on the 
tube, which is covered with rather long, whitish 
hairs, five stamens projecting horizontally, and 
pistil with a long style that holds the stigma be- 
yond the stamens. Odor very faint. Evidently 
adapted to pollination by humming birds or 
sphinx moths. Called also wild honeysuckle, 
and Pinkster-flower. 


SELECTION. 
“‘Azaleas flush the island floors 


And the tints of heaven reply.” 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


RHODORA. 


Flowers appearing early in May, commonly in 
groups of two to eight on the ends of the leafless 
branches. Stalks green with whitish glandular 
tipped hairs. Calyx small, saucer-shaped, with five 
lobes and with whitish hairs on the outer margin. 
Corolla partly united at the base, where it is whit- 
ish, becoming rose purple over the rest of the sur- 
face ; the two lower petals separate with their outer 
ends hanging downward, the three upper petals 
united, reflexed outwardly. Stamens numerous, 
with the filaments all purple and the anthers 
bluish; anthers opening through two round holes 
at the outer end; filaments slightly enlarged at 
the base, where they are covered with short, 
whitish hairs. Pistil with a hairy and more or 
less granular ovary, a long, smooth, curved style 
which is rose-purple throughout most of its length, 
and a broad, flat, greenish stigma. The style pro- 
jects considerably beyond the stamens. The 
pollen is whitish, with rather large granules which 
adhere together in masses. 

This beautiful plant is especially abundant in 
New England, where it is found in great numbers 
in swamps and wet hillsides. It extends south- 
ward to Pennsylvania and, northward to New- 
foundland. No observations appear to have been 


made upon the insects that visit it. The leaves 
come out of the bud clothed in a thick covering of 
te hairs, appearing shortly after the blossoms. 


SELECTION. 


“Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Their beauty is it's own excuse for being.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


LEATHER LEAF. 


‘The beautiful white blossoms of this small shrub 
develo;: early in the spring, often before the snow 
has disappeared. They appear on the tips of the 
twigs as one-sided racemes, each blossom hanging 
downward like a miniature bell. In structure the 
flowers are very similar to those of the blueberry, 


LEATHER LEAF. 


the calyx having five sepals and the corolla five 
spreading divisions of the apex. There are two 
bracts just above the calyx. The stigma projects 
beyond the mouth of the corolla, and the ten sta- 
mens are concealed within the tube. The nectar 
is secreted in abundance at the base of the flower. 
Cross pollination is brought about by the visits of 
small bees and some of the smaller spring butter- 
flies. The structure of the blossom prevents self- 
pollination as well as nectar-robbery by ants and 
other wingless insects. Called also Cassandra. 
This shrub occurs abundantly throughout north- 
ern North America and as far south as Georgia 
and Illinois, being found along the margins of 
bogs and swamps. The leafy racemes are very 
characteristic and appear so early that they can be 
mistaken for nothing else. They form excellent 
objects for drawing exercises. 

Two other interesting members of this. family 
blossom late in spring or early in summer: I refer 
to the beautiful mountain laurel and the smaller 
sheep laurel. These are well worthy of careful 
study. 


There is something that is stronger than words, deeper than tears, mcre beautiful than 
wisdom. It is hope. Never give up. 


— EDGAR W. WORK. 
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BIRDS AS ASUBJECT FOR NATURE STUDY.—(I.) 
BY PROFEssok WOOD, 

San Jose, California. 

Science is in advance of practice. Many so- 
called practical men are laboring under mistaken 
notions regarding their best interest, and blind 
‘ practices are common where they mean great loss. 
One of the worst of these is the wholesale destruc- 
tion of birds. Through a misconception of one 
who has not observed accurately, death is pro- 
nounced upon a bird, and it is destroyed by 
methods not at all desirable. Before one con- 
demns a bird, time must be spent in patient obser- 
vation, for the whole trust is not learned at once. 
One month’s observation is not sufficient; the ac- 
quaintance must be continued for a full year, if the 
bird is with us all the time. It may be true that 
the bird seems active during the fruit season, for 
then we observe more closely because of the inter- 
est that is common to both. What has he been 
doing the other part of the year? We plant the 
tree for a definite purpose, and aside from a little 
care occasionally given, the guardianship of it is 
turned over to these friends of the air, and at the 
time we go for our dole the other laborers are 
there, and we forget that they are entitled to their 
share. 

It ought to be an agreeable satisfaction to meet 
birds in the tree rather than caterpillars, which 
would have made it impossible for the tree to bring 
forth so much fruit. 

THE FOOD OF BIRDS. 

Birds are valuable chiefly through the service 
they render in destroying harmful insects by eating 
their eggs and larvae; in eating the seeds of 
noxious weeds; in devouring field mice and other 
small mammals which may injure the crop; and 
also in acting as scavengers. 

Before man, when the land was in a natural con- 
dition, birds had possession of it. The country 
where the bird had undisputed rights has become 
the town or city, and even the suburban lines are 
reaching far out, and the birds there are no longer 
undisturbed. In many localities natural trees and 
plants furnished the original food. The trees were 
there, and insects preyed upon them. Their rapid 
increase was kept down by the birds which lived 
in the trees. The existence of the tree and insects 
was essential to bird life. When the trees were 
destroyed, the birds, if they survived, had to 
change their habits of nest building, choice of food, 
and location. The fruit trees were planted; the 
birds took these as a substitute. These trees no 
longer furnished the food to which they were ac- 
customed, and because of some characteristic the 
new insects were undesirable for food, and the birds 
ate the fruit. Many birds are fruit eaters when the 
fruit is at hand, but when it is not they will from 
necessity sustain life on the food which can be 
found. Artificial conditions are encountered in 
considering the relation of the bird to fruit, which 
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render his position exceedingly difficult. Some 
fruit trees furnish the natural conditions of the 
forest, and the ‘birds do not eat the fruit. Apple 
and pear trees are attacked, but the insects which 
prey upon them are eaten. With smaller fruit it is 
different. Just the-reverse occurs. They eat the 
fruit, and in some cases cause considerable loss to 
the grower. Nevertheless, in the study of every 
bird, there should be no condemnation for the dep- 
redations of a single month; study them during the 
other eleven. The young of fruit-eating birds are 
fed almost exclusively on insects. : 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

Proper estimate is seldom placed on birds, espe- 
cially game birds. In some countries the killing 
of them is regulated by law, but too often this law 
is not carried into effect. The best example to 
illustrate this is the quail. The value of this bird 
to the agriculturist in killing insects and destroy- 
ing the seeds of weeds is no longer a speculation; 
it has been thoroughly demonstrated. The Bio- 
logical Survey has given the truth regarding the 
food of this bird, as well as many others, and 
among those where some doubt still lingers care- 
ful investigations are now being made. 

The linnet is receiving much attention. 
Stomachs of over 300 linnets have been examined. 
Science helps to determine birds which are bene- 
ficial, and pronounce death upon those that are de- 
structive to the best interest of all directly con- 
cerned. 

The bird is the property of the state. If a spe- 
cies is conclusively proven to be injurious, no one 
would question the right of the state to order that 
species destroyed.” If, on the contrary, a species 
is shown to be beneficial, then the state has an 
equal right to protect it. It not only has the right, 
but it is a duty todo so. If the bird is to be exter- 
minated, then the proper method should be sug- 
gested. Many methods that are at present em- 
ployed should be discouraged. The most perni- 
cious is the poisoning of water and placing it 
where the birds come to drink, thereby killing 
many of the most beneficial birds. It would be 
better to destroy ‘the eggs and nest of those con- 
sidered injurious. 

This is the safest and surest way. The work of 
destruction should be placed in the hands of one 
who can unmistakably identify the nest of the bird 
condemned. 

Bird protection must be studied from a utilita- 
rian standpoint, making the matter an economic 
issue of the state. 

Two habits destructive to bird life should be dis- 
couraged,—the collecting of eggs and the wearing 
of feathers in compliance with the inexorable man- 
dates of fashion. As egg collections are made, 
they are of little value. The same and more valu- 
able information could be obtained if the hunter 
would patiently sit and watch the habits of the bird, 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXIV.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


PARIS, 


For the past few months the world has been in 
receipt of tidings from the French capital that 
have exacted attention, and in some instances 
created alarm. First, there was the legislation 
that led to strained relations between the Republic 
and the Yatican, and that issued in the expatria- 
tion of numbers of religious associations, in the 
forcible closing of numbers of religious schools, 
and in serious disturbances between the officials 
and the peasantry. And then came the abolition 
of the famous Concordat, which for a long time 
had controlled the relations of France and the 
Vatican, and the disruption of which meant the 
placing of the Republic on an entirely different 
basis in her relation to a state religion. This is 
now abolished; and this step—at once bold and 
positive—has seriously disturbed Europe, which 
could not believe that France was yet ready for 
such a drastic move. 

Then came the excitement over Moroccan 
affairs, that for a time seemed to threaten an armed 
conflict with Germany. But, happily, after months 
of feverish restlessness and anxiety the famous 
conference of diplomatists at Algeciras mastered 
the points in dispute, dissipated the threatening 
war-cloud, and quieted the governmental pulse of 
both Paris and Berlin. 

But difficulties of another nature were focusing 
themselves on the gay French capital. As the first 
of May approached—a day that is universally re- 
garded in Europe as a day of alarm—it came to be 
thought and believed that there would be a revolu- 
tionary uprising in Paris, which could be check- 
mated only by the most cautious and repressive 
measures. For some time previous to the anniver- 
sary Paris was anything but calm. Whether the 
city was unduly suspicious of the intentions of the 
Red Republicans of Belleville and other sections, 
or not, the fact is that it was disturbed by the 
spectre of a great fear. Conspiracies were ferreted 
out and exposed, and numbers of frightened citi- 
zens sought safety in temporary flight. Tens of 
thousands of troops were brought into the citv, 
and all the gendarmes were placed on extraordi- 
nary duty. So the possibly fateful day came and 
passed with a minimum of results. Everywhere 
the threatening crowds were met and dispersed by 
the soldiers and police, and the most they could do 
was to flaunt their red flags, sing their revolution- 
ary ditties along the boulevards, and then go back 
to their faubourgs and wine shops to vent their 
displeasure over their failure, and to plot and plan 
for some future and more successful coup. 

Paris in many respects is the most attractive city 
of Europe. It attracts more tourists than any 
other great centre of that continent. To many its 
spirit of gayety is its magnet. It is the master in 
revelry. Its boulevards and cafes, its theatres and 
music-halls are widely known and renowned. Its 
fashions set the pace for the world. Its light and 
effervescent literature has an almost unlimited cir- 


culation. The Parisian is commonly thought of as 
the incarnation of frolic. And it is to find in its 
incessant round of gayeties a surcease from the~ 
prosaic strain of life that thousands throng its 
caravansaries and boulevards. 

But Paris is much more than the fun-maker for 
Europe. It ranks among the oldest cities of the 
world, dating back—like Rome and London—to 
the days of the Caesars. Close upon two mil- 
lenniums have passed since one of the bravest tribes 
of Gaul founded it on one of the many lovely 
islands in the Seine. The city has noble buildings 
—like Notre Dame—that antedate Columbus’ dis- 
covery of this western hemisphere. 

Paris has been one of the largest contributors to 
history, and history of a momentous and sometimes 
tragic type. The visitor finds hints at every turn, 
in edifices and monuments, of events that have 
made the world think, and even shudder. At one 
point he meets the suggestion of the storming of 
the Bastile; at another of the mania and struggles 
of the Revolution and its ghastly guillotine. Here 
in the name of some boulevard, or the presence of 
some shaft, he reads the history of some battle 
that made French arms and generals world- 
renowned. There is the broad area on which La- 
fayette drilled his citizen soldiery; and not far dis- 
tant the thoroughfare on which the troops played 


their part in the tragedy of the 18th Brumaire. 


Here is where Jacobin clubs drank their toasts and 
planned their daring schemes; while there is the 
palace where Buonaparte placed the crown of 
France on his own head, while Pope Pius VII. 
stood by astounded by the imperial audacity of the 
little Corsican. 

The French capital abounds in fine buildings. 
Its Grand Opera House is the finest theatre in the 
world, costing $7,000,000, and seating 2,150 
patrons. Then there are the Hotel de Ville, the 
Luxembourg, the Louvre, the Tuileries, the Palais 
de Justice, the Pantheon, Notre Dame, the Hotel 
des Invalides, and numbers of others of vast size 
and architectural beauty. To an architect it is a 
liberal education to visit Paris. 

To the lover of art Paris offers almost un- 
paralleled opportunities for in its art repositories 
are some of the finest pictures, sculptures, and 
tapestries of the world. 

To the educator comes the pleasure of seeing the 
Charlemagne and Condorcet lycees, the Sor- 
bonne, the College de France, the Ecole des 
Charts, the Polytechnic, the Conservatoire, and the 


St. Sulpisian Seminary. 


The student of municipal affairs may find in 
Paris many a worthy hint on sewerage, and water 
supply, and hospitals, and transportation, and pub- 
lic welfare generally. Her police system and 
courts are worth examining. And the breathing 
places for a congested population are of the most 
spacious dimensions, and most attractive and re- 
warding. The gardens of the Tuileries are match- 


less in their beauty. The two parks—the Bois de 
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Boulogne and Bois de Vincennes—have each an 
area of over 2,000 acres, and everything in them to 
charm the eye and delight the heart. The Jardin 
des Plantes—the botanical and zoological garden 
of Paris—is of universally acknowledged eminence. 

Unlike many a modern city, Paris is walled 
about with a line of fortifications twenty-two miles 
in extent, pierced by fifty-six gates. Within this 
line is an area of over thirty square miles, in which 
between three and four million people live and 
labor,—a population of 175,000 to the square mile. 
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But though Paris would like to remain within her 
fortified walls,—now, however, antiquated and use- 
less as defence,—her population is steadily increas- 
ing, and suburban life is becoming more and more 
a necessity. Accessible as she is, her floating popu- 
lation is always considerable, and is likely to re- 
main so; since whatever European centre the tour- 
ist may have to neglect, he is not willing or likely 
to pass by unvisited the gay and beautiful capital 
of France. 


CHILDREN IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY F. F. MURDOCK, 
Principal State Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 


AT THE SAND TABLES. 


The purpose of the exercises was the study of 
children,—to ascertain what geographical ideas 
were prominent in each mind, how much spon- 
taneity of imaging each had, what facility of ex- 
pression each manifested—to know how to help 
them live in geography. 

First Year Children. Lesson I. Without any 
preliminary conversation groups of children were 
taken to the sand tables, in which was sand only. 
This direction, without explanation, was given: 
“Let us play ‘out-doors.’” The children went to 
work at once, each with the portion of sand as- 
signed him. Nothing was said about talking, but 
each child worked silently, absorbed in his effort. 
Instances of seeming imitation were very rare, and 
in these cases the children had similar home en- 
vironment. In the midst of the working, “Do you 
need anything to help you play out-doors?” was 
asked, and no answer was made. The children 
seemed satisfied with sand alone. At the close of 
the fifteen-minute lesson they were asked what 
they had made. Here are some of the ideas ex- 
pressed :— 

Sipsu’s house (Esquimau)—wigwam. 

Hill with large snowballs (made of sand). 

Well, with one side open to let water run off. 

Hoosac tunnel, school, pasture, and rocks. 

House by a river, volcano (by a schoolmaster’s 
son). 

Ocean, fence on one side, America on the other 
(Father had crossed the ocean several times). 

Ocean, wolves’ den, fence by the seashore. 

Neighborhood, roads, own house, friend’s house, 
curbing, sidewalk, hill. 

Trees with buds (made of sand); electric car, and 
house visited the previous Sunday; woods behind 
house, mayflowers under leaves. 

Flower garden, balls of sand to represent flowers. 

Church with steeple, parsonage, with fence (by 
a minister’s daughter). 

Sand bank, Anna and playmate on the sandbank 
(neat Anna’s house). 

Lesson II. For this exercise the teacher placed 
on a table blocks, stones, twigs, animals from a 
Noah’s ark, and other toy animals. These direc- 
tions were given: “Let us play out-doors again. 
I would not make just what I made before. If you 
would like to use any of the things on the table 


you may.” No comment had been made on the 
previous lesson or any conversation made about 
the sand modeling. At the end of the lesson the 
children described their work, as in these ex- 
amples :— 

A tent, deer, man going to barn, dog driving 
horse home, frog and duck in water. 

Pasture on a mountain, rocks, man near his 
house. 

Mountain, animals, trees. 

Railroad, train, road on each side, animals on 


‘the road. 


School, teacher at the door, animals coming out, 
trees, rocks, fence. 

Hill, trees, animals trying to climb into the trees, 
pond with duck, 

Pond, duck in the water, animals in the road 
around the pond, house for animals, birds in a tree. 

House, animals going along a sidewalk to go 
into the house (barn). 

Bird on a wigwam, other birds on the ground, 
deer, man, train. 

River with boat, rocks (made of pressed sand). 

Man driving along road to house, hill with trees, 
street car, two dogs, horse, stick (whip). 

Indian house; barn, man, swan on pond, animals 
in pasture. 

Brook with ducks, three ladies watching animals 
in a pasture, horse, cow, sheep, etc., deer, camel, 
elephant; fence, barn, dove on the roof (One child 
objected to the wild animals being in the pasture). 

Pond, ducks, ice house; pasture with animals in 
it, man to care for animals, fence, well with curb- 
ing. 

Barnyard, fence, red sticks for worms in the 
ground, barn, horse and lamb drinking from 
trough, lady and pet dog watering animals, ducks 
on pond outside barnyard, worms in water, another 
lady and dog watching. 

The objects other than sand were a marked 
stimulus to memory and invention. Association of 
ideas in accordance with experience was clearly 
evidenced. Indian and Esquimau life, when 
represented, seemed as real as other elements, these 
people having been acted previously, or known 
through pictures and stories. When one series of 
ideas came to a natural end another was started, 
and represented on the same sand area, no inappro- 
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SCHOLARLY EARNESTNESS. 

In no other institution of learning in all this land 
is there greater scholarly earnestness than at 
Tuskegee. What Williams was under Mark Hop- 
kins, Oberlin under Charles G. Finney, Mt. 
Holyoke under Mary Lyon, Tuskegee is under 
Booker T. Washington, and some day the insane 
prejudice against the colored race will make a 
glorious exception in the case of the noble men and 
women who go out from Tuskegee. When Booker 
T. Washington is ushered into the great beyond, 
there will be a world-wide demonstration such as 
has been enjoyed by no other Southerner. The 
notable gathering in Alabama upon the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of that institution 
was the grandest meeting of men of thought and 
action from all over the world that has ever been 
on Southern soil. 

Not all the statesmen, literati, clergymen, manu- 
facturers, or financiers of the South could bring to- 
gether so much distinguished talent as did Booker 
T. Washington. 

NOT AFRAID OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has spoken words that should be widely 
repeated. He speaks of the preternatural fore- 
sight of Ezra Cornell, which led him to found a 
coeducational institution, and says that much of 
Cornell’s success has been due to its women 
students. “The presence of women in a university 
benefits it vastly in many ways. Opponents of the 
idea said that it would make the men students 
effeminate. I did not believe this, but I went to 
Oberlin to note the effects there. The moment I 
learned that Oberlin had sent a greater proportion 
of its students to the Civil war than had any other 
college I was in favor of coeducation. The willing- 
ness of a young man to give up his life for his coun- 
try is a splendid standard by which his manliness 
may be judged.” 
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MAINE’S LEADERSHIP. 


Maine is handicapped in many ways education- 
ally because of her vast area and the limited por- 
tion that is well settled, but she leads the states in 
the Union in one important particular, in that she 
has 259 teachers to every 10,000 of the population. 
She has more teachers in proportion to school 
population than any other state. Maine also leads 
the procession of the states in the number of 
teachers above forty-five years of age. 


OHIO’S SALARY STRUGGLE. 


Ohio’s legislature for 1906 provided by law that 
no teacher in the state can be paid less than $40, 
and no school year can be shorter than eight 
months. If a school district has not sufficient 
money to pay this salary after having levied the 
full maximum school tax, the deficit shall be paid 
to such district from the state treasury. Naturally, 
it was not an easy matter to pass such a bill. The 
war was waged with great vigor and when the vote 
was taken on Saturday, March 31, it was defeated 
by two votes, but on Monday, April 2, it was 
passed with a good margin. This is a great tri- 
umph for the teachers of Ohio. 


ROOSEVELT EXPERT ON PLAY. 


With all his versatility there is no phase of life 
in which President Roosevelt is more surely an 
expert than in the matter of play. In a speech to 
the National Playground Association he said: “Let 
me say just one thing, which I am sure it is hardly 
necessary for me to say, and that is to remember 
that in trying to shape the plays for the children 
you have got to consult the children especially. 
You must try to take advantage of their initiative, 
and simply help in shaping it in the proper direc- 
tion. 

“One of the chief difficulties that all of us have 
encountered who have tried to help in establishing 
hotels for young women, or houses where working 
girls could live, or clubs where instead of being 
saloons there shall be coffee clubs, for men, we 
often establish such an excellent series of regula- 
tions that nobody will go to them.” 
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MICHIGAN’S GREAT LUCK. 


The schools of Michigan will have unexpected 
public money amounting to $9,000,000, through 
the grace of a supreme court decision. The legis- 
lature some time since placed a tax on the rail- 
roads for the benefit of the schools. The validity 
of the law was contested in the courts, but by the 
recent decision the entire amount will come to the 
public schools. Detroit, for instance, will receive 
nearly $600,000, Grand Rapids nearly $300,000, 
Muskegon nearly $100,000, and so on throughout 
the state. By the provision of the law this must all 
be used for teacher’s salaries—unfortunatefy not, 
necessarily, for an increase in their salaries, though 
Ann Arbor has already moved in the direction of 
making such use of it, and it is generally thought 
that most cities will take advantage of these funds 
to increase the salaries of the teachers. Michigan 
is awake to new ideals in education. 
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ARBOR DAY EXPANSION. 


Arbor day is expanding in many states, as in 
Michigan, where from April 15 to April 30 Profes- 
sor Roth of the state university, state forestry 
warden, will have planted 1,000,000 in one county— 
Roscommon. A thousand trees,—pine, spruce, 
locust, and catalpa,—will be planted on each forty 
acres. Fire lines have been prepared for their pro- 
tection. This section was originally a forest, and 
after the timber had been cut off it was left in the 
rude state usual in such cases. They have cleared 
off all of the “down timber” that was left and are 
covering it with a million trees. Experience shows 
that eighty-five per cent. of these planted trees will 
mature. Michigan is to be made. a great timber 
state once more. 


JEROME ON PUBLIC OPINION. 


William Travers Jerome, the wizard of law and 
politics, has put in his own graphic phrase this 
tribute to Charles E. Hughes, who conducted the 
famous legislative hearing on the infamous insur- 
ance companies of New York, and this comment 
on public sentiment and its forming:— . 

“It is an easy thing to conduct an investigatio 
for a legislative committee. Every man is at the 
mercy of its counsel. But the magnificent self- 
restraint, the loyal, man-like way in which Hughes 
conducted his work, never for one moment de- 
scending to cheap clap-trap plays, never can be 
forgotten. No tribute adequate enough can be 
paid to him. He had ever before him the appro- 
bation of his professional brethren, and not the 
approbation of the yellow press; which brings me 
to the situation now confronting us about which I 
want to say a word—a word as to our duty as 
educated men towards public opinion. Public 
opinion goes hither and thither like a ship, but in 
the long course of time it is sane and sound, and 
will make its port; but it lies on you to. see to it 
that its tacks are no longer than they ought to be. 
It is wasted power, that sentiment in a community 
that goes up one trail and back again to another.” 


A RARE CASE IN INCORRIGIBILITY. 

More and more the impression grows that incor- 
rigibility is often a physical condition, hence the 
wide-spread interest in a recent case in Toledo, O. 
By a_ surgical operation a modern miracle has 
been wrought in the life of Harold Hurley. At 
twelve years of age he was one of the worst boys 
in the city. He grew so bad that he was finally 
sent to the reform school. Then it was that the 
mother remembered that her boy had once suffered 
a fractured skull, and decided to try an experiment 
-——the operating on the boy’s head. The operation 
was performed some days ago, and a bone nearly 
an inch long was found imbedded in the brains. 
From a wholly incorrigible boy who would jump 
out of the second-story window at night to stay 
down town and sleep in alleys, from a boy whose 
love of parents was wholly wanting, Harold Hur- 
ley has been transformed into a tractable, loving, 
and thoughtful child. The presence of the bone in 
the brain had a striking effect on the lad. While it 
did not seem to weaken his mentality, he exhibited 
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peculiar mental traits and seemed to be devoid of 
any filial respect or affection. 
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CAN YOU ACCOUNT FOR THIS? 


A Boston principal says that a stranger appeared 
at her building one day, and said he would like to 
visit her school, but as she was busy he would go 
about alone. She intended to join him as soon as 
her callers were gone, but before she could get to 
it he was through running round and she saw him 
going out. “Are you a teacher?” she asked. “I 
have been,” he replied. “In Boston?” “Oh, 
no!” with a strange smile, and he left. Imagine 
her surprise to see herself quoted by him later in a 
Boston paper, in quotation marks, as saying things 
she never said upon a topic never broached by him 
or by any one in her life. Isn’t that queer? 

STARTLING FIGURES. 

Joseph W. Folk, governor of Missouri, in the 
Chicago Tribune of March 18 puts the present 
situation graphically, closing by saying that if 
Christ had avoided the cross, or if any one of those 
who walked with him had remained on earth with 
man and preached the gospel of salvation from 
that day to this, and the world had paid him for 
every day of the nineteen centuries a salary of $500 
a day, and he had saved every cent of it, his piled- 
up fortune would not nearly equal that of Mr. 
Carnegie. Had Providence ordained that Adam, 
the first man, should have life eternal here, and as 
the ruler of his millions of descendants he had re- 
ceived a salary of $175 a day, his 6,000 years’ sav- 
ings would not bring his fortune up to that of Mr. 
Carnegie. Yet the wages of the average man is 
nearer $1.75 a day than $175, and instead of living 
6,000 years the span of his life hardly reaches forty 
years. If a man were to receive a salary of $10,000 
a year, and save every cent of it, he would have to 
live 5,000 years before he could match his fortune 
with that of the prince of oils, acquired through the 
system of special privileges. These cold figures are 
staggering. How is it that men can accumulate in 
a few years as much as under normal conditions it 
would take tens of thousands of years to obtain? 
This could not have been done if the doctrine of 
equal rights prevailed; it is done because of the 
rule of the special privilege. 
KS 
THE FRATERNITIES LOSE. 


Several months ago when the Chicago board of 
education attempted to suppress high school 
fraternities some parents appealed to the courts 
and secured an injunction against the board of 
education because it was meddling with that which 
was none of its business, on the ground that the 
fraternity life was no part of the school life. This 
decision had enough plausibility on the surface to 
cause most boards of education to hesitate to take 
action. Now the courts have canvassed the situa- 
tion, and after mature deliberation have reversed 
their action, and have dissolved the injunction. 
There will undoubtedly be decided action taken, not 
only in Chicago, but in many other western cities. 
The Western high school principals have formu- 
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lated the following seven objections to these socie- 
ties in high schools: The detrimental influence 
upon the school, the evil effects upon the pupil, 
their practical uselessness, their _ undemocratic 
nature, the false standard they erect in opposition 
to the ideals of the school authorities, their danger 
from the standpoint of school government, and, 
finally, the inherent viciousness of any system 
which makes paramount the decision of immature 
minds on questions of social or other distinctions 
in the schools. Each of these reasons was sup- 
ported by strong evidence. The Chicago Tribune 
sums up the case as follows :-— 

“No argument should be more potent than that 
which proclaims these fraternities undemocratic. 
Anything in the public high schools tending toward 
the erection of class distinctions should be discour- 
aged. There ought to be no castes, no privileged 
classes, no secret organizations of limited and ex- 
clusive membership, but the public schools should 
be places of opportunity for every one, with the 
minimum of jealousies and heartburnings such as 
too often attend the presence of the fraternities. 
With principals and assistants practically united in 
a desire to rid the high schools of the evil influence 
of the fraternities the school board and the parents 
should co-operate heartily in their suppression.” 


JUVENILE PROTECTIVE LEAGUE. 


Cook county, Illinois, has organized a Juvenile 
Protective League. The aim of the league is to 
work for the good of all dependent children, and it 
will combine into one central organization all of 
the child-saving societies of the city and county, 
and have from fifty to one hundred auxiliaries. 
Judge J. W. Mack of the Juvenile court is chair- 
man of the board of directors. One of the chief 
purposes of the league will be to aid in the work 
of the Juvenile court by waging war on dance halls, 
cheap theatres, and candy stores where children 
are permitted to congregate and remain late. This 
is one of the most effective agencies that has ever 
been organized in Chicago in the interests of chil- 
dren. This follows along the line of the Juvenile 
Improvement Association of Denver, of which the 
Journal of Education wrote some weeks ago. 


sa. 


CHICAGO GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Report saith that the Chicago high schools are 
little less than girls’ academies. If this be true, 
Chicago is the great American exception. The 
board of education of that city is so thoroughly 
convinced that it is true that an important commit- 
tee has been appointed to investigate the causes, 
and they expect to be busy for eight or ten weeks 
on the investigation. 

The committee includes: Edwin G. Cooley, 
superintendent of schools; Miss Jane Addams, 
chairman of the school management committee; 
Charles A. Plamondon, P. Shelly O’Ryan, and Dr. 
Cornelia de Bey, school trustees; Mrs. Ella F. 
Young, principal of the Chicago normal school; 
George H. Rockwood, principal of the Austin high 
school, representing the High School Principals’ 
Association; Miss Hannah Schiff, principal of the 
Mulligan school, representing the Elementary 
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Principals’ Association; Ralph E. Blount, teacher 
Waller high school, representing the ninth grade 
teachers; Miss Mary E. Dunbar, Audubon school, 
representing the Head Assistants’ Association; 
Mrs. M. L. Dupuy, member of the Lake View 
Woman’s Club, representing the Parents’ Associa- 
tion. The commission could not be more repre- 
sentative of all the interests involved. The conclu- 
sions will be of inestimable value. 

The Boston Herald says: “Professor Brander 
Matthews and Editor Smith of the Century Dic- 
tionary rise to explain that the simplified spelling 
movement has nothing in common with fonetic 
reform. It is simplicity itself, they say, especially 
at the initiative. As Matthews cleverly puts it, the 
reformers believe with Sainte-Beuve that ‘orthog- 
raphy is like society; it will never be entirely re- 
formed, but we can at least make it less vicious.’ 
It is proposed at the start merely to drop useless 
letters in the most usable words, and to restore 
some old spellings in place of perverted forms—as 
rime, sovran, and iland.” 


And now the universities must pay to keep their 
men. Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin of the 
University of Michigan was offered a much larger 
salary than any professor at Ann Arbor receives, 
for a position otherwise equally attractive, and they 
have had to pay the salary to keep him. That is 
wholesome. 


It seems unaccountable that a state should refuse 
to require a physician to have the equivalent of a 
high school education before he can be licensed to 
practice medicine, and yet in March one of the 
legislatures refused so slight a requirement as that. 


An American, a Rhodes scholarship man, a 
South Dakotan, H. M. Young, won highest honors 
in one event at the annual Oxford-Cambridge field 
sports recently. 


Superintendent Frank J. Peaslee of Lynn, 
Mass., has written the most heroic, suggestive, and 
progressive report of the year. Secure a copy 
while you can. 


Three hundred words will satisfy the Carnegie 
committee for atime. The list of the three hundred 
may be looked for soon. 


School nurses in a city system are greatly 
needed. They are as necessary, almost, as medical 
inspection. 


All is not pedagogy that goes with a pedagog. 
Tuskegee gets another bequest of $605,000. 
To be too narrow is a pedagogical crime. 
The school is the best public investment. 

All large cities need district high schools. 

The ethical is the real aim in education. 

A teacher should appreciate her mission. 

A teacher should have a message. 


Teachers to the front. 
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THE WEEK 


THE ANTHRACITEH SETTLEMENT. 

The adjustment of the wage question in the 
anthracite coal fields on an agreement which con- 
tinues the existing scale for three years from the 
first of April came as a glad surprise to the luck- 
less consuming public, which had already been 
heavily assessed in anticipation of a strike, and was 
girding itself to the necessity of paying still 
higher rates in the near future. The miners con- 
ceded everything and the operators nothing, except 
the abandonment of any black-listing of strike 
leaders. In view of the moderation shown by Mr. 
Mitchell at the last, it is hard to explain his impul- 
sive action at the first in directing a suspension of 
work while the negotiations were in progress. 

THE TRUSTS IN CONGRESS. 

The first amendment to the railway rate bill 
adopted by the Senate is a blow at the Standard 
Oil Company, in that it classes oil pipe lines as 
common carriers, and so brings them within the 
scope of the laws forbidding rebates and other 
monopolistic practices. It is significant that the 
vote on the adoption of this amendment was unani- 
mous. The Senate has been often depicted by the 
men with muckrakes as a sort of corporation 
oligarchy, but not a single senator thought it 
prudent to go on record against this proposal. 
Perhaps this unanimity was promoted by the mes- 
sage which the President had just sent in to Con- 
gress, accompanying the report of Commissioner 
Garfield relating to the oil industry, in which he 
described without any mincing of words the unlaw- 
ful practices of the Standard Oil Company, and the 
methods which it had employed to get rebates and 
to crush out competition. So serious are these 
abuses that the President urged upon Congress the 
expediency of so amending existing laws as to al- 
low the railroads to unite to resist the exactions of 
the Standard Oil Company and other trusts. 

THE TRUSTS IN THE COURTS. 

While the trusts are being dealt with in this hos- 
tile fashion in Congress, they are also receiving the 
attention of the courts. That the existing law 
against rebates has some efficacy was shown re- 
cently in the fines imposed at Chicago upon the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
and two of its officials. Now the Federal grand 
jury at New York has~ brought in indictments 
against the American Sugar Refining Company, 
the New York Central Railroad Company, and cer- 
tain of their officials, and several shippers and 
wholesale sugar dealers for giving or accepting 
rebates. In cases brought under the Elkins Act, 
penalties are not limited to fines, which affect the 
multi-millionaires hardly more than the petty pen- 
alties imposed on their chauffeurs for reckless 
speeding; but may extend to imprisonment. The 
spectacle of some capitalist violater of the law sent 
to jail for his offences would be awe-inspiring to 
his colleagues. 

MORE RUSSIAN SHARPSHOOTING, 


The Russian revolutionists continue to pick off 
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the most cruel of their oppressors, one by one, 
with indomitable boldness, and usually, though not 
always with precision. On May 5, the governor- 
general of Ekaterinoslav was murdered by six 
assassins, who fired volleys at him from reyolvers 
and escaped. On the next day, as the governor- 
general of Moscow, who had distinguished himself 
by ruthless cruelty in the suppression of disturb- 
ances in that city, was driving abroad, a man in 
the disguise of a Russian naval officer threw a 
bomb at his carriage. This time the aim was not 
good. The governor’s aide, a sentry, and the 
assassin himself were killed by the explosion, but 
the governor himself was only slightly injured. 
He may well feel, however, that his doom has been 
only postponed. 

A NEW CRISIS. 


The eve of the assembling of the first Douma or — 
national assembly found the government and peo- 
ple of Russia involved in a new crisis. The retire- 
ment of Premier Witte encouraged the expecta- 
tion that the proclamation of the so-called funda- 
mental law, in which the reactionary advisers of 
the Czar had entrenched most of their own and | 
their imperial master’s prerogatives beyond the 
reach of parliament, would be withheld. But the 
cfficial proclamation of the instrument was made, 
and the document proved to have some obnoxious 
provisions in addition to those published in the 
first, unauthorized draft. As if this were not 
enough, the St. Petersburg police broke up by 
force several public meetings at which delegates to 
the Douma were in attendance, and some of. the 
newly chosen law-makers narrowly escaped being 
bayonetted. These incidents threw the liberal ele- 
ments, and the Constitutional Democrats in par- 
ticular, into a white heat of indignation. They cer- 
tainly constituted an ominous beginning of the new 
order of things. 

DOUMA REALLY OPENED. 


May 10 should be a red-letter day in Russian 
history, as it marks the assembling of the 
first Russian parliament. This is the really im- 
portant fact. The powers of the Douma may be 
a good deal limited, but it has been elected by 
popular vote, and its meeting signalizes the first 
recognition ever made in Russia of the right of the 
governed to a share in their own government. 
There was a picturesque scene at the Winter 
Palace, when the brilliant uniforms of the courtiers 
were contrasted with the rough garb of the work- 
men and peasants who figure largely in the new 
national assembly. The Czar’s speech from the 
throne was brief, but expressive of good will and 
good intentions. The only point of national con- 
cern which the Czar emphasized was the condition 
of the peasants. Great disappointment was felt 
among the liberal elements at the omission of all 
reference to a political amnesty. After the cere- 
monies at the Palace were over, the Douma form- 


[Continued on page 556.) 
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MEMORIZING. 


FOUR MOTTOES. 
“Look up, and not down!” Do you see how the tree-top 
Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root? 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is flooding 
The world with his song, while the ground-bird is mute! 


“Look out and not in!’ See the sap rushing outward! 
In leaf, bud, and blossom all winter it lay, 

Imprisoned, while earth wore a white desolation; 
Now Nature is glad with the beauty of May. 


“Look forward, not back!” .’Tis the chant of Creation, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll; 

*Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the ages, 
“Tis the veice of our God in the depths of the soul. 


“Lend a hand!” Like the sun that turns night into 
morning, 

The moon that guides storm-driven sailors to land, 
Ah! life were worth living, with this for the watchword,— 
“Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a hand!” 

—Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Still o’er the earth hastes Opportunity, 
Seeking the hardy soul that seeks for her. 
Swift willed is thrice-willed; late means never more; 
Impatient is her foot, nor turns again. 
—Lowell. 
Weakness never need be falseness; truth is truth in 
each degree 
Thundered—pealed by God to nature, whispered by my 
soul to me. 


—Robert Browning. 


THE SOUL’S MINE. j 
Into thy soul’s secluded vault, 
Dare oft to go,— 
Dig deep into thy mine of thought, 
Nor spare the blow; 
Illuminate the crevices 
And all they hold; 
Much dross thou mayest bring to light, 
Mayhap much gola. 
—Rena Hurd Ingham. 
Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 
Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase— 
They come! They come! how fair their feet! 
They come who publish peace. 
—John Ruskin. 


Would ye learn the road to Laughtertown, 

O ye who have lost the way? 
Would ye have young heart though your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day. 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And cutech the lilt of his laughter gay, 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray, 
For he knows the road to Laughtertown, 

O ye who have lost the way. 

—Katharine D. Blake. 


- 


CHILDREN IN GEOGRAPHY. 


(Continued from page 545.) 


priateness occurring to the child. Degrees of abil- 
ity and the effect of kindergarten training were 
clearly evident. Imitating was almost non- 
existent. The “doing” was exceedingly satisfying 
to the children. Except for being at a table indoors 
their life was perfectly natural. 

Lesson III. The conditions were given exactly 
as for the second lesson. The purpose of the 
repetition was to ascertain more definitely the sub- 
conscious recognition by children of the interde- 
pendence of out-door phenomena. Few children 
made what they had made previously. The same 
objects when used by different children necessarily 
occasioned results similar to those of the preceding 
lesson, but the new results showed wide variation 
in arrangement, proportion, and purpose. 

For the most part the representations were 
truer to life. There were fewer cases of two series 
of ideas by the same child. The relations between 
animate and inanimate, between natural and artifi- 
cial conditions were moré in accord with real con- 
ditions. The imaging of the children cleared and 
enlarged noticeably. No object was shown unre- 
lated to other objects. Almost all ordinary rela- 
tions were shown. 


Hills continued to be merely slopes for the most 


part, though there was an increase in the use of the 
conical form, but the hill was never made for its 
own sake. Its uses were evidenced in some way. 
Mountains were intended more often than hills ac- 
cording to the pupils’ description. In this moun- 
tainous region the idea is most natural. 

Brooks appeared in earlier lessons, rivers in 
later ones. Brooks differed little from ponds at 
first, but gradually banks became more defined and 
the shape more correct. All improvements were 
made without word or sign from the teachers. 

Children in earlier lessons when asked what ani- 
mals they had made no definite answers, often 
none. This was due possibily to the use of poor 
imitations in the Noah’s ark set. Later lessons 
showed increasing definiteness and more appro- 
priate placing. Motion and use were more im- 
portant than form always, but clearer ideas of form 
appeared in each lesson. Satisfaction with correct 
arrangement was expressed by gesture and speech. 

Wind and rain, night and day, and related phe- 
nomena did not appear. “Snow house” and “wig- 
wam” were mentioned, but shelter was apparently 
uppermost in mind. ° 

The children’s environment, in almost all cases 
of the third lesson, was correctly and accurately 
expressed. Limitations of expression were due in 
great measure to an insufficient quantity and 
variety of objects, 
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BIRDS AS A SUBJECT FOR NATURE STUDY. 


{Continued from page 543.) 


To furnish the supply demanded by the millinery 
department, thousands of birds are slaughtered an- 
nually. In some instances birds used for decora- 
tion have become extinct or very rare, as in the 
case of the showy aigrette. On the Atlantic coast, 
the sea-swallow has been driven from his haunts, 
and from Archangel, Russia, ten tons of wings of 
the ptarmigan were shipped in one season. Un- 
less strict laws are made regarding the slaughtering 
of our song birds, and a strong sentiment against 
this most shameful of all practices is encouraged 
among our young people, these birds will become 
extinct, and insects will take possession of the land. 

ETHICAL VALUE. 


Birds also have an ethical value: How quickly 
their absence from a locality would be recognized, 
even by cne who has never taken any great interest 
in them when abundant. 

This is as true as the fact that many do not rec- 
ognize the importance of the sun until it has been 
hidden from view for a time. 

A season ushered in silently and without the stir 
of active life in tree and field would be so altered 
in character that the change would be perceptible 
to the most indifferent observer. For this reason 
all birds have a value, just as all vegetation has a 
charm. 

“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them and who taught 
The dialect they speak where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instruments of man e’er caught; 
Whose habitations in the tree-top even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven? 


“Think every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim leaf-latticed window of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old melodious madrigals of love. 
And when you think of this, remember, too, 
*Tis always morning somewhere and above 
The awakening continent from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 


STUDY OF BIRD LIFE. 


Birds offer one of the most interesting subjects 
for nature study, not only because of their beauty 
and song, but because of their friendly helpfulness 
to all, especially those who are engaged in tilling 
the soil. Therefore we should approach them not 
as targets, not as something that may bé eaten, but 
as living animals having needs in common with 
ourselves. Let us study habits, arouse sympathy, 
and make the acquaintance of our fellow creatures. 

One who studies the dead bird may know how 
the bones are articulated, how many feathers are 
in the tail and wing, but song has been taken out 
of life in order to obtain this knowledge, and the 
world has been deprived of one song that gave 
beauty and cheerfulness to many who appreciate 
the efforts of the little life. 

The great charm in the study of birds is the en- 
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ergy of the little creatures hopping among the 
branches and giving life to even the inanimate 
things about them. What a pleasure it is to watch 
a pair at nest building, caring for their young, and 
the manifested interest when the brood launches 
out into the world for themselves. The study of 
the dead bird has long been carried on, but the 
knowledge of the living bird has hardly begun. 
This field offers a charming study to all lovers of 
nature, To study the bird without killing is 
simply to have patience, to observe closely, care- 
fully, and accurately, and make careful notes of 
whatever he may be doing. Note simple things 
about him. Does he run or hop? (Chatter or 


‘sing? Does he fly straight or go bouncing 


through the air? Note the shape of his bill, its 
size, and determine if the bird is a seed eater, insect 
eater, or fly catcher, Do not jump to conclusions. 


If a bird is seen hopping among the branches and — 


picking at something, do not immediately conclude 
that he is eating buds or injuring the fruit. Look 
closely and see if he is not after a worm that has 
hitherto escaped your notice. If the bird is in the 
grain field, do not conclude that he is pulling the 
roots or eating the seeds, as is too often suspected 
by the casual observer. Watch him, examine the 
ground after he has flown, and see what has been 
his purpose. 

The following points to observe in studying the 
living bird have been suggested by Olive Thorne 
Miller in her book, “First Book of Birds” :— 

Location in which found,—tree, brush, ground. 

Manner of motion,—walk, hop, quiet, noisy, 
silent. 

Flight,—direct, undulating, fluttering, labored. 

Song,—long, short, continuous, broken. 

Habits of eating—from ground, tree, trunk, 
leaves. 

Food,—seeds, berries, insects. 

Color,—bright, dull, plain. 

Size —compare with some familiar bird. 

Form,—long and slender; short and plump. 

Beak,—long, slender, hooked, short, high, stout. 

Tail—length. 

Toes,—webbed, how turned, hind toe long or 
short. 

Markings,—on head, breast, wing, tail, back. 

Nest,—where placed, shape, material, eggs. 

Eggs,—number, size, color, marking. 

- Young,—how fed, behavior, plumage. , 


> 


J. F., Missouri: Your Journal is first-class in 
every way. Every teacher not subscribing for it 
and reading it is not as wise as he would be if he 
would send you $2.50 and then get up nights and 
read it and digest it. I most warmly congratulate 
you for furnishing us such a paper. One will live 
longer who reads it, and his liver will work better. 


> > 


A. L. H., Wisconsin: I have enjoyed the Jour- 
nal very much, and regret that I did not take it 
many years ago. Every number is interesting. 
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BOOK TABLE 


AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS. By Leon H. 
Vincent. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 
$2.00 net. 

Ir. Leon H. Vincent has lectured upon American au- 
thors tc more students than has any other writer, past 
or present. He has been an eminently popular Chau- 
tauqua lecturer for many years, has also had a notable 
success in special courses before the leading women’s 
clube: of the country, but above all has he had an un- 
precedented experience in giving courses of lectures on 
Awerican authors in colleges, academies, and semi- 
naries. In view of this threefold platform success there 
has been no little impatience at his delay in putting in 
print the novel and charming material that he has de- 
veloped, hence the welcome given this charming volume 
of monographs upon nineteen of the “American Literary 
Masters,” a book which is a useful and readable  bio- 
graphical and bibliographical guide. It covers the 
period from 1809, the date of the Knickerbocker history, 
to about 1860, the time of “Reveries of a Bachelor,” the 
“Hlowadji Books,” and “Prue and I.”’ The nineteen au- 
thors represented are Irving, Bryant , Cooper, Long- 
fel'ow, Poe, Bancroft, Prescott, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Hoimes, Motley, Emerson, Thoreau, Taylor, Mitchell, 
Curtis, Lowell, Whitman, and Parkman. One chapter 
is devoted to each author, with sections treating re- 
spectively of the life, the character, the writer, and the 
works. More space has been given to the historians 
than in most books of this kind. Mr. Vincent writes in 
an easy, graceful style, has skilfully condensed the nar- 
rative details so that the essential features stand out 
boldly, and offers some suggestive criticism. He is well 
kuown as a lecturer on literary subjects, and is the au- 
thor of four volumes of “Brief Studies in French Letters 
and Society in the Seventeenth Century.” “The Biblio- 
taph,” etc. This book is intended to appeal to the gen- 
eral reader, as well as to students of literature. 


LONGMANS’ CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Scott's “A Legend of Montrose,” “The Talis- 
man,” “Ivanhoe,” and “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
all abridged. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price. 50 cents each. 

The abridging is admirably done. The notes are 
brief and few, but valuable and adequate. There is a 
biographical note—the same in each volume—by An- 
drew Lang. Type, paper, press work, and binding are 
highly creditable and attractive. The time has cer- 
tainly come when, because of the vast pressure upon all 
of us, in schooland out, we must content ourselves with 
reading some of the classics in condensed form. It is 
well to have these abridgments given us in such admir- 
able setting. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE EIGHT GRADES. By 
Charles A. McMurry. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Two volumes. Cloth. Price, 75 cents a 
volume. 

Dr, Charles McMurry is one of the most interest'ng of 
the professional writers ard speakers of the day. The 
scope of interests, plan of investigation, and originality 
of thought conspire to great attractiveness in the pres- 
eutation of a theme. The highly unique character of 
the study offered in these two volumes affords the best 
of opportunity for the play of both his genius and mas- 
tery in pedagogy and literary style. Whatever one’s 
estimate of the merit of the specific methods advocated 
by Dr. MeMurry,—and the estimates must vary greatly,— 
there can be one view of the desirability of having, if pos- 
sible, specific directions for the entire eight grades’ work 
in two small volumes. To one who sees how radically 
teachers differ in their ability to get work accomplished 
by children it really appears impossible to get any wide- 
spread harmony. The task which Dr. McMurry has set 
himself seems really impossible of approximating. For 
illustration, the teachers and superintendents in the 
leading cities and states of the Union are disciples of 
at least ten masters in arithmetic, ten in language} 
ten in geography, ten in reading, ten in spelling, ten in 
physiology, and so on. At least one hundred men and 
women divide the loyalty of all progressive teachers, 
and Dr. MeMurry asks them to disavow allegiance to 
every one of these hundred and more under whose banner 
they have enlisted and swear allegiance to a new leader, 
the same leader in all branches. It will be a _ great 
achievement if it ean be attained. The older of us re- 
member how much fun was poked at Quackenbos for 
thinking that he could make books on all subjects, at J. 
Dorman Steel for making books for several subjects. 
This class of men and of work was laughed off the 
stage until a man has had to be content with one or at 
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most two lines of book making. Hence we shall await 
with keen interest to see whether or not Dr. McMurry 
can lead any great number of cities to accept, virtually, 
his text-books in all conceivable subjects by compress- 
ing them into two small volumes which can be pur- 
chased for $1.50 at retail. There is certainly someth'ng 
fuscinating in the scheme, and it is delightfully worked 
out, and we shall await the result with keen interest, 
If it wins it will revolutionize text-book making, ulti- 
mately doing away with text-books in the different sub- 
jects, and we shall have leaders who will demand alle- 
giance to them in every branch. It will be readily seen, 
therefore, that this is no ordinary ambition which is 
presented in these two volumes. 

A COURSE IN VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Sherring Pratt, Ph. D., of Haverford 
College. Boston: Ginn & Co. S8vo. Cloth. 299 pp. 
List price, $1.50, 

The same author a few years since prepared a volume 
on “Invertebrate Zoology,” and the present work is a 
companion to it. It is a carefully prepared treatise on 
the way to dissect animals representing the five classes 
of the vertebrates. The specimens whose dissection is 
described are the dog-fish and perch, the Necturus, and 
the frog, the turtle, the pigeon, and the cat. The work 
is a most valuable contribution to the study of compara- 
tive anatomy, being a complete and clear descr'ption of 
the various dissections, and the way to register results. 


THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION. By George Her- 
bert Betts of Cornell College, Iowa. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. “Cloth. 265 pp. 

Is there a lull in the teacher study of psychology? 
There has seemed to be a reaction in this direction due 
apparently to the lack of results, either profess‘onally or 
practically, in general estimation. There is now much 
more interest among progressive teachers in lite a‘ure, 
science, history, and nature study than in psyc ology. 
Stanley Hall’s “Adolescence” has aroused a renewed ‘n- 
terest on the part of scholarly teachers and there are in- 
dications of a more far-reaching activity inthis direction, 
but we must begin all over again and build up a new 
experiment all over again. If this is so, then a book like 
this will be welcome; one that is adapted spec'fically to 
get teachers, through information and habit of thought, 
ready to study psychology. Professor Betts has pre- 
pared a purely teacher’s book and _ there is as much 
psychology as most teachers will ‘ever learn or use if they 
learn it. There is as much of the technique as the or- 
dinary teacher needs, as much speculation and explina- 
tion, and as much application as is desirable. This is 
an admirable book from which to study psychology for 
the schoolroom. 

THE LARKY FURNACE AND OTHER ADVEN- 
TURES OF SUE BETTY. By Hildegard Brooks. 
Illastrated by Peter Newell. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Price, $1.25, 

The author certainly has attained a style wh'ech will 
appeal to her young readers. These stories are gro- 
tesque, fanciful, and charmingly written. There is a 
sense of reality, even in the most unlikely situations, 
that holds the interest of the reader in spite of the rid‘c- 
nious nature of the stories. The pictures are droll and 
characteristic of the noted artist. 


ESSENTIAL LATIN LESSONS. By Artbur W. Rob- 
erts, Ph. D., Brookline (Mass.) high school, and Pro- 
fessor John C. Rolfe, Ph. D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
363 pp. Price, $1. 

These joint authors are providing a series of Latin 
text-hooks, and this volume is one of the series. It is 
especially designed for beginners in Latin, and the de- 
yien seems worthy. Besides the parts of speech and the 
rules that govern their use, there is every here and 
there a review lesson. The vocabulary contains 700 
words. Brief reading lessons are introduced to put the 
pupil’s knowledge of grammar princinles to the test. 
The work is fully and carefully indexed. -+ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Graded Spelling Books for City Schools.’’ (Eight books.) New 
York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

“Studies in English Syntax.’”’ By C.Alphorso Smith. Price, 50 
cents.—*‘Elementary Algebra’ By G <A. Wentworth. Price, 
$1.12.——“‘The Theory of Functions of Real Variables.’ By James 
Pierpont. Price, 34.50.——‘*Max Miiller’s Deutsche Liebe.’’ Edited 
bv J. C. Johnston. Price, 45 cents.——‘*Four German Comedies.” 
By Manley and Allen. Price. 45 cents Bosten: Ginn & Co 

“An Introduction to Astronomy.’’ By Forrest Ray Moulton. 
Price, $1.25.——*‘ Longfel'ow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn.”’ Edited by 
J. H. Castleman ——"Bioloev of the Frog.’’ By Samuel J, Holmes. 
Price, $1.60. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE in Two Books. 


By HENRY P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, N. Y., and IpA C. BENDER, Supervisor of 
Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. . 


The books of this Series aim to give the pupil the ability to express his own thoughts and 
to understand the thoughts of others; to obtain a clear insight into the structure of the English 
sentence; to teach him to be effective in the use of language, and to have an appreciation of its 
higher uses in literature. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF BOOK ONE 


Interest of student at once aroused by references to home life, child activities, school associ- 
ations, familiar scenes in nature, the family, community, love of country and flag. 

The picture studies rivet attention. 

Folk lore, fable, fairy tale, imaginary journeys, letters to children in other lands, are used 
to broaden the interest and stimulate the imagination. 

The appendix gives over one hundred and twenty classified books of interest to all grades. 


FEATURES OF BOOK TWO 


Book Two is designed for the advanced grammar grades. 

The explanations are simple, lucid, and easily understood. 

The definitions are short, clear, and concise. 

The review questions are grouped at convenient intervals. 

The composition work is exceedingly practical and suggestive. It arouses interest, stimu- 
lates thought, and develops originality. 

Every lesson and outline in the Modern English Course have been put to repeated tests. 
The result is workable books, teachable and simple in method. They secure definite results. 


BOOK ONE 12mo Cloth ix+238 pages 35 cents net 
BOOK TWO 12mo Cloth xiv+396 pages — 60 cents net — 


BAKER & CARPENTER LANGUAGE READERS 


Each Reader has some dominating interest in its subject-matter. Thus the first two books deal with 
simple story and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child-life. In the third book, the dominant element is the fai 
and folk-tale; in the fourth, the animal-story and the tale of adventure; in the fifth, the great myths of the world; 
and in the sixth, a selection of stories, poems, and essays serving as an introduction to general literature. 


The books are good readers, independent of the language work introduced, The standards of good literature 
and the interests of the normal child have been kept in mind. 


In grading the reading and language work, the editors have had the assistance of able and experienced 


teachers from both public and private schools. The language work increases in importance in the higher grades. 
Reviews and summaries are inserted where desirable. 


FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+138 pp., 12mo, 25 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers College; GrorcEe 
R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University; and Miss KATHE- 
RINE B. OWEN, Instructor in the Charlton School, New York City. 


SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiii+152 pp., 12mo, 30 cents net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss KATHERINE B, OWEN. 
THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xvi+284 pp., 12mo, 40 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, Public 
School No. 131, Brooklyn. 


FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER xiv+345 pp., 12mo, 45 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T, BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Ipa E. Rossins, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 


FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xv+477 pp., 12mo, 55 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary F. KtrcaweEy, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 


SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xxiii+482 pp., 12mo, 60 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F. OWENS, Instructor in Jersey City 
Training School. 


Let us tell you more about these Books. Correspondence cordially invited. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ee of educational news to be imserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and Copy should be received 


the editor not later Friday precedin, 
te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 31, June 1-2: Wastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoong. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LITTLETON. An innovation is 
to be tried in the schools of Littleton 
that, it is believed, will be of benefit 
to all parties concerned. The state 
normal school at Plymouth has been 
handicapped for some time by lack 
of opportunities for practice on the 
part of the pupil teachers in the 
school, there not being children 
enough in the Plymouth schools to 
give all the young ladies a chance. 
Beginning with the next school year 
the students in the normal school will 
spend half of the last year teaching 
in the schools of Littleton under the 
expert supervision of experienced 
teachers. 

HOLDERNESS. At a lecture re- 
cently before the Grange at Holider- 
ness Principal Klock of the State 
normal school at Plymouth brought 
out forcibly the benefit that the 
Grange has been in an _ educational 
way to the people of the state. 

NEWPORT. At a teachers’ con- 
vention at Newport on May 21, the 
following program will be presented: 
Latin with class, Principal F. D. 
Hayward of Newport; French with a 
class, Miss Pearl V. Copeland; his- 
tory, Miss Flora Greenough; drawing, 
Professor J. Warren Thyng of Man- 
chester: geography with stereopticon. 
W. H. Huse of Manchester: “The 
Spirit of the School: Its Development 
and Conservation,” Hon. H. C. Mor- 
rison, state superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

George H. Martin. secretary of the 
state board of education, issues the 
following: “Early in the year 1905, 
at the suggestion’ of persons inter- 
ested in the international peace move- 
ment, a letter was sent from the of- 
fice of the state board of education 
to all the school superintendents in 
the state, recommending that proper 
exercises be held in the schools of 
Massachusetts on May 18, the: date 
which commemorates the opening of 
the Hague conference in 1899, for the 
purpose of emphasizing the blessings 
of peace, of showing the suneriority 
of arbitration over war, and of exalt- 
ing the brotherhood of nations, 
The suggestion contained in the letter 
met with a ready response. The 


press throughout the state com- 
mended the movement, and superin- 
tendents and teachers actively inter- 
ested themselves in preparations to 
make May 18 memorable. The offi- 
cers of the American Peace Society, 
81 Beacon street, Boston, co-operated 
with the school people by supplying 
information and printed literature 
which could be used in school exer- 
cises. Among the articles used were 
the following: “Primer of the Peace 
Movement,” by Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead; “The Christ of the Andes”; 
“International Arbitration”; ‘Wil- 
liam Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil 
Government’; “Washington’s Anti- 
Militarism,” by Benjamin F. True- 
blood; ““‘Women and War,” by Miss 
Grace I. Coburn; “The Cherry Festi- 
val of Naumburg”; “A Battle as_ it 
Appeared to an Eye-Witness,” by 
Rowland B. Howard. In order to 
promote the sentiment of humanity 
and universal benevolence, it would 
be well if in every school in the state 
May 18 were annually used to incul- 
eate the blessings of peace.” 


The Southern Worcester Library 
Club, composed of librarians from the 
southern part of Worcester county, 
and the immediate vicinity, was in- 
formally organized at a meeting held 
in Hopedale Marchi. The librarians 
present were Miss Bertha Franklin of 
Bellingham, Miss Ethelwyn Blake of 
Milford, Mrs. Laura C. Saddler of 
Upton, Mrs. Gertrude C. Bowker of 
Upton, Miss Beatrice Putnam of Ux- 
bridge, and Miss Harriet B. Sorn- 
borger of Hopedale. Library meth- 
ods were freely discussed and _ the 
proposition made that a club be 
formed, and that the reading course 
now being published in public libra- 
ries should be made somewhat the 
basis of work. Upon May 3 a second 
meeting of the club was held in Ux- 
bridge. The subject considered was 
“The Relation of the School and the 
Library.” Librarians, trustees, 
school superintendents, and teachers 
were present from the vicinity to the 
number of about fifty. Miss Harriet 
B. Sornborger presided and _ intro- 
duced as the first speaker Rev. C. A. 
Roys, president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Uxbridge free public li- 
brary, who welcomed the guests. A 
paper was next read by C. F. Taylor, 
superintendent of the schools of 
Hopedale, Bellingham, and Mendon. 
Mr. Taylor advocated strongly the 
need of teachers becoming more fa- 
miliar with the books and the work- 
ing mechanism of the public libraries 
in their communities. Mrs. Mary E. 
S. Root then gave a delightful talk 
upon her work as children’s librarian 
in the Providence public library. In 
the discussion which followed 8. A. 
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Melcher, superintendent of North- 
bridge, and F. S. Brick, superintend- 
ent of Uxbridge and Douglas, took 
part. The weight of the argument 
seemed to be in favor of having the 
librarian act as an expert to open the 
library to both teachers and pupils, 
rather than that so much should be 
required of the teacher alone. 


FAIR HAVEN. District Superin- 
tendent Frank M. Marsh and Princi- 
pal A. B. Kimball of the high school 
are greatly elated over the gift of 
$350,000 for a new high school. This 
will be the best high school for a 
place of its size in the world. 


BOSTON. The St. Paul Catholie 
Club of Harvard University pub- 
lishes in pamphlet form an address 
by Augustus D. Small on “Finding 
the Church,” being an account of his 
reasons for leaving the Baptist 
church and becoming a member of 
the Catholic church. 

WORCESTER. The Get-together 
Club had its annual ladies’ day meet- 
ing last Saturday. The members 
and their ladies passed a_ pleasant 
hour in a tour of observation through 
the laboratories of Clark College and 
Clark University, after which they 
listened to a lecture by Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall on “Education.” After the 
luncheon they had an address by 
Walter Sargent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


* BRIDGEPORT. The thirtieth an- 
nual convention of the Fairfield 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held last week. Nearly 600 teachers 
were in attendance. Teachers were 
present from all parts of the county. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, J. R. Perkins, Danbury; 
vice-president, G. H. Tracy, West- 
port; secretary, Mabel D. Dickinson, 
Stamford: treasurer, 8. P. Williams, 
Bridgeport; executive committee, W. 
D. Hood, Shelton, and W. A. Gue- 
belle, East Portchester; bureau of 
educational information, vacancy to 
1908, in place of Miss Eleanor C. 
Emerson, Bethel, resigned, George 
D. Northrop, Danbury: bureau of in- 
formation, term to 1909, Miss M. F. 
Somerset, Bridgeport; W. J. Gue- 
belle, East Portchester; E. A. Sam- 
mis, Stamford. Following the offer- 
ing of prayer the addresses of the 
day included: “Boys as an Asset and 
Liability,” A. E. Winship of Boston; 
“The School Problem a Factor in Suc- 
cessful Teaching.” Miss Alice E. Rey- 
nolds of New Haven; Charles H. 
Keyes of Hartford, before the high 
school and grammar school sections, 
spoke on “Relations between High 
and Grammar Schools”; an address 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men- 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
* phiet free. 


56 W. 25th St. 
only by@* NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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“The Equipment of the Teacher,” 
was made by Augustus 8. Downing 
of Albany, assistant commissioner 
of education. 

STRATFORD. Miss Keegan is 
the new teacher at the Centre school, 
succeeding Miss Lucy M. Nickerson 
in grade VII. . 

TERRYVILLE. The town school 
committee has engaged Principal W. 
A. Turner for another year at an ad- 
vanced salary. 

WILLIMANTIC. Miss Blizabeth 
Forbes of Hartford has been engaged 
as principal of the kindergarten in 
the Natchaug school. Miss Ada 
Stark of Stamford has been secured 
as assistant to Miss Forbes, 

SIMSBURY. H. L. Sloper, princi- 
pal of the graded school in Tariffville, 
dropped dead at the entrance to the 
school Monday, April 28, and was 
found by the pupils when they came 
to school. He was sixty-five years 
old and leaves a widow and family 
who reside in Hartford. Mr. Sloper 
had been principal of the school for 
eleven years. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

A model school library, consisting 
of all books approved for class use 
and for teachers’ reference by the 
board of education, has been placed 
in the office of Traveling Libraries, 
190 Amsterdam avenue. These vol- 
umes, which are arranged by school 
grades, will be kept together as a 
permanent collection for the use of 
the teachers of the city, who are cor- 
dially invited to use them freely at 
any time. 

NEW YORK. A meeting in be- 
half of technical and industrial edu- 
cation was recently held under the 
auspices of the Graduates’ club of 
New York City in their rooms at No. 
111 Fifth avenue. The audience was 
made up of representatives from all 


the technical and manual schools in _ 


the vicinity of New York, and a num- 
ber of manufacturers from the New 
England states and from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Dr. James P. 
Haney, director of manual training, 
New York public schools, presided. 
Among the speakers were J. Ernest 
Yalden, superintendent of the Baron 
DeHirsch Trade School, of New York 
City, Milton P. Higgins, a Worcester 
manufacturer, much interested in in- 
dustrial education, who has done 
much to further industrial education 
in Massachusetts; Hon. John C. 
Monaghan, who as a government of- 
ficer investigated the industrial 
schools of Germany, and Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet, dean of the School of 
Pedagogy of the New York Univer- 
sity. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French,German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy i nysics, and Psychology. 

The S.mmer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address ProF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 25 to August 4, 1906 


a the instructors are: Professors H 
of the University of London Training College; 


0 De Vries, Amsterdam; John Adams, Principal 
rnest Rutherford, McGill University ; Ezequiel 


A. Chavez, Sub-secretary of Public Instruction, Mexico; Fredexick J. Turner, Wisconsin; 


Josiah H. Penniman, Pennsylvania; George B. A 


Wolle, California. 


dams, Yale; Alcée Fortier, Tulane; Frederick 


Courses in Philosophy, Law, History, Economies, Music, Greek, Latin, English, German, 
French, Spanish, Mathematics, Physics, ‘Astronom Geography, Chemistry, Physiol- 


Geol 
Seience, and Library Work. There are a num 


, Drawing, Nature Study, Physical Educat 


on, Domestic Science, Sanitary 


r of courses for elementary teachers. 


Plan to combine attendance at the National Educational Meeting with a summer’s stu 
Berkeley at but little additional cost by taking advantage of the apatial N.E. A. rates. me 


For information, address the Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, California. 


July 9, 1906, to 


ment Unsurpassed. 


Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Seven Courses in Domestic Art and Science. 
Experienced Teachers, Circular of Information on request. 


Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August 11, 1906. 
Nine Courses iu Manual! Training. Equip- 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$30 to $35. : 
Ft. work of college grade given credit toward 


a 

‘All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, Ad- 
mission is granted at the opening of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October rst. 

raduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of, Education. 

Dade duate instruction is offered inthe Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges.of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the eutire quarter or for either term. Fulla 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS * 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 

Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education Nona 
tory and English, French, Geo 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, and School Adminis- 
tration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of professor or assistant professor. 


A number o ar school authorities have — 
a 


been added to the 
educational subjects. 
About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 
For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, ~ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


culty to give courses on 


WOODLAND FARM CAMP SCHOOL 


Courses in English Literature and its Ex- 
pression,Clay Modeling, Nature Study, includ- 
ing Sketching and Color Work, Practical 
Gardening, Cooking, Camp Cooking, Domestic 
Arts, Basketry, and Physical Culture; special 
practical School Garden course for teachers. 

‘Among the teachers and speakers are: 

John Burroughs, Henry van Dyke, Professor 
Hiram Corson, Edwin Markham, George W. 
Cable, Dr. Josiah Strong, and Dr. Wm. Hayes 
Ward. 

Canvas houses; open-air meals. 

For circular and full information, address 


SIDNEY LANIER 
Woodland Farm Camp Schoo} 
Westchester, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17, 1906 
Large Faculty. More than 100 courses. 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A, Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 


ing Magazine. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, M 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 
College courses in Classical Archaeology, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, Elocution, Ethics, 
Geography, Geology, History, Landsca 
Painting nguages, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, hys cal Education, Physics, 
Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, and 
Surveying; for Teachers and Students. 


Open to men and women. No entrance 
examinationrequired. Full Announce- 
ment sent on application. Address 


J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


TO MEMBERS OF THE N. E. A. 


See Europe. Best conditions. Select par- 
ties. References required. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. 

Honeyman Private Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN B00K covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THEI! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 

The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. One Holden 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itself, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this *‘System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


| Continued from page 549.) 


ally organized by the choice of Professor 
Sergie Mouromtseff as president, by 
a nearly unanimous vote. The new 
president is of noble family, but has 
long been an active advocate of re- 
form, and has more than once been 
under the ban of the authorities in 
consequence. 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


The elections for a new chamber of 
deputies to succeed that chosen four 
years ago were held in France on 
Sunday. The excitement over the 
enforcement of the separation law 
and the recent socialistic and labor 
agitations had led to some expecta- 
tion that the government might find 
its majority considerably reduced in 
the next chamber. So far was this 
from being true, however, that the 
“bloc” candidates, as the supporters 
of the government were called, were 
generally successful. A large vote was 
polled, and in a considerable number 
of arrondissements the result was 
so close as to necessitate a second 
ballot; but the net outcome is that 
the government will have behind it 
in the new chamber a larger majority 
than in the old. It may safely be 
assumed, therefore, that there will be 
no faltering in carrying out the sepa- 
ration law. 

TWO EMPERORS. 


Announcement is made from 
Vienna of a contemplated visit by 
the Kaiser to the emperor-king of 
Austria-Hungary, early in June. The 
date fixed for the Kaiser's arrival is 
June 5, and he is to stay at Vienna 
two days. It appears further that 
the visit is at the Kaiser's own initia- 
tive. It has occasioned some _ sur- 
prise and not a little gossip. Little 
enthusiasm is manifested at Vienna 
over the approaching event, which is 
generally regarded as another at- 
tempt on the part of the Kaiser to 
make a good deal of the friendship of 
Austria as evidence that Germany is 
not really isolated in European poli- 
tics. The truth appears to be that 
Austrian pride was a _ good deal 
wounded by the patronizing tone of 
the despatch in which the Kaiser 
expressed his appreciation of the 
service rendered Germany by Aus- 
tria at the Algeciras conference, 
This is not the first instance in which 
the Kaiser has overshot the mark. 


Don't give up your trip to the west because the San 
Francisco meeting has been indefinitely postponed 


Spend Your Vacation In Colorado 
and Utah 


Very low rates from all Eastern 
Points to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake 
City, and Ogden. 


During the Entire 
Summer Season the 


Denver & 
Rio Grande 
== Railroad 


CASTLE 


THE MAIN 


VENVER AN 


~ 
RIO GRANDE ** Scenic Line of the World ’’ 


RAILROAD 


Will make special low rates from Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo to all resort and scenic points of interest in Colorado and 
Utah. Our booklet ‘‘ Vacation Estimates” tells you all about the 
wonderful places in the Rocky Mountains and the cost to see them. 


THE TRIP “AROUND THE CIRCLE” 


(1,000 miles through the Rockies) and the journey to Salt Lake 
City are inexpensive and unsurpassed in scenic attractions 


Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, through the Canons during the Summer Months. 


Write for free descriptive pamphlets to 


S. K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
H. E. TUPPER, G. A. P. D., Denber, Colorado 
No. 335 Broadway 
NeW York, N. Y, 
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THE MAGAZINES, 

—The June Delineator igs a most 
attractive number, containing the 
usual array of the latest styles, with 
the interesting fashion chronicles of 
Helen Berkeley-Loyd and Edouard 
La Fontaine, and literary features of 
excellence. Burton E. Stevenson 
contributes the first part of “The 
Rose of Sharon,” a mystery tale that 
will tax the ingenuity of its readers 
to solve, and there are short stories 
by Kathryn Jarboe, and Wolf Von 
Schierbrand, the former a_ story of 
the new Japan, and the latter a Rus- 
sian narrative. “The President of 
Quex” is continued. Under the title, 
“The Revival of an Old Assembly,” 
Peter Freneau describes the ball at 
the Astor House, New York, which 
ealled forth national comment at the 
time it was held, in April Gustav 
Kobbe interestingly tells the story of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and there is 
a variety of excellent verses. For 
children, there are “Stories and Pas- 
times,” among them one of Alice 


Brown’s “Gradual Fairy Tales,’ and : 


for the woman of the home, many ar- 
ticles of housewifely interest, includ- 
ing a chapter on “Dirt and Danger in 
the Markets,” in “The Delineator’s 
Campaign for Safe Foods.” 


All the Way by Water to New 
‘ York. 

The continuance of fair spring 
weather brings forcibly to the mind 
of the traveler the facilities afforded 
by the all-water service of the Joy 
line. In addition to every week-day 
service in both directions between 
Providence and New York, this com- 
pany operates steamers sailing direct 
from Boston every Wednesday at 5 
p.m. The steamer “Old Dominion,” 
now in commission on this line, has 
been thoroughly overhauled and her 
accommodations are first-class in 
every particular. To those who wish 
to visit the metropolis at a minimum 
of expense and enjoy a short rest 
from business cares, this service can- 
not be surpassed. Full information 
may be obtained and tickets pur- 
chased at the up-town office of the 
company, 214 Washington street, 
Boston. 


Attractive Summer Nooks. 
Goop PLACES FOR VACATION IN VER- 
MONT AND AROUND LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN. 


About May 1 the Central Vermont 
Railway Company will issue a fasci- 
nating summer book describing the 
attractions of Vermont as a sumer 
resort. It will be enlarged in scope 
and will have even more illustrations 
than the book of last year offered. 
The pictures of Vermont scenery are 
lovely, indeed, and show many of the 
attractive nooks on the shores and 
islands of Lake Champlain and in the 
Green mountains, places where tour- 
ists may spend delightful days in 
rest or recreation. All of the scenes 
are from new camera pictures. Six 
cents in stamps will secure this 
pretty book, which includes a list of 
the best hotels and boarding houses 
in the state and information concern- 
ing the popular haunts of fish and 
game. Address T. H. Hanley, N. BE. 
P. A., 8360 Washington street, Boston. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest school of Oratory, Literature 
ogy in America, Summer Session. 
27th year opens September 25th. Address 
Henry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
kering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


M. OLCOTT 


Manufacturer, 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Exporter and 
. Cou Teachers and Students in m 
Dealer in thon subjects of High School an¢ 
College grade. One-half the work foran A.B., 
School Ph.B., or 8.B. mer be db 
spondence, Begin study an e. dress, 
Supplies, the University of Chicago (Div. 2), Chicago, 
n 
Furniture - 
a Apparatus 904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 7 
Headquarters for all kinds of Blackboards for trations. 272 black and 


| R D white illustrations. 
The ideal desk-book 
00K Special introduction price 
o to teachers, $2.00, pos 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO,, Boston 


SCHOOLS and for Office Use. 


THE CLIMAX PENCIL SHARPENER 
A SPECIALTY 
63 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 


= 


SOMETHING NEW 


SELF-VERIFYING SEAT WORK 


Patented by Superintendent Thos. E. Thompson, Leominster, Mass. 


The most unique and valuable Seat Work ever presented to the schools. Based upon 
the most correct principles of Child Study; that every thought should be correlated 
with an action; that knowing and doing should go together; brings in the play element 


which is the basis of the Kindergarten; needs no looking over or correcting on the 
part of the teacher, 


Price, 25 Cents 
MILTON BRADLEY CO, 
Boston New York 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Summer Publications 


Descriptive of 


NEW ENGLAND SCENERY 


AN 


SUMMER RESORTS 


ISSUED BY 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Descriptive Pamphlets 
Fully Illustrated and Containing Valuable Maps. 


All Along Shore. Merrimack Valley. Among the Mountains. 
Lakes and Streams. Fish and Game Country. Central Massachusetts. 
Lake Sunapee. 

Vacation Days in Southern New Hampshire. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. 
Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 


Condensed Fish and Game Laws mailed free on request with Fish and Game Country. 

Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of two cents in stamps. 

Resorts for the Vacationist (Hotel List). Excursion Rates and Tours. Either of these 
booklets sent free. 


A Colored Bird’s-Eye View 


ton or a Colored Bird’s-Eye view of Lake Winnipesaukee. Either of 
hese will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


From Mt, Wash 


Portfolios 


- uctions of Pho 
Series ge works, illustrating New Soenery, have been pul 
under the following titles : 
New England Lakes. Rivers of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Mountains of New England. The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Picturesque New England (Historic and Miscellaneous). 


Size of illustrations,4x 6inches. Will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book. 


expressly for 
ished 


Post Cards 


Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing typical New ee Scenery in its natural 
colors, sent on receipt of 30 cents. 


Address : Passenger Department Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREA 
“ce Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing ap coy Sa 
NOW stow until cfose of season of 1900-7. Write for snd blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS EXCHANGE 136 seyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 
A 
TE SCIENC E 


BF. CLARK 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, |1DAHO 


214 S. Second Street, 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINIRG TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Recommends ATHLETIC COACHES, ictic wore with other branches, for positions in 
the best schools and colleges. Established’tive years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Studies in English Syntax............... ss0.. Smith Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .50 
Graded Spelling Books for City Schools (8 
The Theory of Functions of Real Variables... Pierpont « “s “ 450 
Max Miiller’s Deutche Liebe................... Johnson bd “ “ 45 
An Introduction to Astronomy................ Moulton Macmillan Co., New York 1.25 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn......... Castleman “ me 
Biology of the Frog.... Holmes “ “ “ “ 1.60 
The Brownie Primer . Cox Century Company,“ 
The Lady of the Decoration................... Little “ “ “ “ 1.00 
What Would One Have (A Woman’s Confes- —— James H. West Co., Boston 1.00 
Hubbard American Book Co., New York 1.00 
New Shakespeare ............-+-- Rolf “ “ 56 
Commercial Garrison & Huston “ “ 1.25 
The True Benjamin Franklin.................. Fisher J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.00 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and ‘ 
Thomas “ “ “ 
Balfour Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.25 
With Walt Whitcomb in Camden............. Traubel - = “ “ 3.00 
John Perry ee “ “ 
A Course in Narrative Writing............ .++ Buck Henry Holt & Co., New York .380 
The Four Million...... Henry McClure, Phillips & Co., “ 
Irrigation in the United States...........-...- Newell T. Y. Crowell Company, ‘“ 2.00 
In the Rowland D. Appleton & Co., 1.50 


Recent News About the American 
Library Association. 


More than 600 persons have already 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Relief for the Business-Man. 


The facilities afforded by the all- 
water service of the Joy line are 
proving particularly attractive to 
business-men who find it necessary 
to visit New York at this season. 
The trip enables one to obtain a 
sniff of old ocean and a daylight 
view of Long Island Sound with 
timely arrivai at the metropolis and 
only one day’s absence from business 
—the delights of the journey more 
than compensate for this. Steamers 
on this line are scheduled to sail 
from Boston every Wednesday at 5 
p. m., returning from New York 
every Saturday at6 p.m. This com- 
pany also operates steamers every 
week-day between Providence and 
New York. 

Reservations may be made and 
full information obtained by ad- 
dressing B. D. Pitts, agent of the line 
at 214 Washington street, Boston. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


NEA. 


Santa Fe 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco. July 9-13, 
1906. 

Only line under one 
_anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthepicturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You mayvisit Southern 


You eat Harvey meals, 
the best in the West. 


Uv 


, SALEM, Mass. 
catalogues address 
the Principal. 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
ORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
» on For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BoypDeEn, A. M. 


RMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MA8s. 
only. "Especial attention is 
called te the new course of Household Arts. 
Fer catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FirouBure, Mass. 
Sah both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


w Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


eee#e 
27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. « 


N. EB. Dept. 


. 411 
12 TASS. 


declared their intention to be present 
at the annual meeting of this associa- 
tion which is to be held at Narra- 
gansett pier for a week beginning 
June 30. It is now evident that this 
will be the largest meeting the asso- 
ciation ever held, probably about 
1,500. 

All the railway passenger associa- 
tions north of the Ohio and the Poto- 
mac and east of the Missouri have 


fare rate made by the New England 
passenger associations. 

The program of this meeting will 
contain under the title of each paper 
or report an abstract of the same. 
This method has been followed with 
great success by other societies. It 
shows what ground each of the meet- 
ings of the many departments of the 
association will cover, and what spe- 
cial points will be taken up by each 
speaker. 


just agreed to the one and one third| 


You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road 
a comfortable road. 

Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 trom Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Address! Passenger 
Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Another prominent feature from 
the “legitimate” stage has been se- 
eured for vaudeville purposes in 
“The Broomstick Witches,” which 
will head the bill at Keith’s for next 
week. The big novelty of the bill 
will be Luigi Rossi and his musical 
horse, “Emir,” who accompanies his 
trainer while he plays on several dif- 
ferent musical instruments. Promi- 
nent on the surrounding program 
will be the Bodouin Arabs; Raymond 
and Caverly, German comedians; 
Gertrude Mansfield and Caryl Wil- 
bur in their sketch, “61 Prospect 
Street’: Delmore sisters, talentel 
voealists; Charlie Case, “the fellow 
who talks about father’; Besnah and 
Miller, in a specialty; Arthur and 
Mildred Boylan, in a pretty playlet; 
Waldorf and Mendez, comedy. acro- 
bats: Salmon and Chester, coster 
comedians, and the Barretts, skilful 
jugglers. 


 KeepYourLight- 
ning Rod Up: 


|. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


Free Registration inal! departments; ‘no posi- 
tion no pay’; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


[5 BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
JOY LINE 


Every Week-Day at 6.30 P.M. 


DIRECT SERVICE, 


“All the Way by Water” 


Every Wednesday at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 
Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr. 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Mavn of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place, and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for ateacher of mathemat- Ithaca was the man and would probably 
ics. We told him John Powell Clark of DISTAN take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 
minutes to spare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 


train. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you TELEPHONE 
have the system, you appreviate the................. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS® 
AGENC 
_ ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS” 02 AUDITOR 1UM BUILDING’ 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500» CHICAGO: , 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


- TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIIf. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tl’ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRATT, Hansger. 
R. L. Mvers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America. 
offer better opportu 
nities for aspiring 


‘THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 ow Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 

Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


S C h I m I h or TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | nad | 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN Cc. ROCKWELL, Manager 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


MERICAN 
and FOREIG 


esses, for every department 
address 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


Boston, Mass. 
4 Ashburton P!) 


THe NEW CENTURY . BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau.) 
Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. Ws 

should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Mornss, lowa. 


Winshi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ing 
D every part of the country. 


Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency | ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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The European Summer School 


SPEND YOUR VACATION iN 
We shall sail from New York June 20 by the S. S. Potsdam of the 


: Holland-America Line and return to America about September 1. We 
TRAVEL shall visit France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and England. 


; Ample time is planned for London, Paris, Milan, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Naples. We shall see the best of Switzerland, visit Heidelberg and Cologne, take 
steamer onthe Rhine, The time will not suffice to see all of Europe, but that of which you 
have read most and dreamed most is included. 

We shall have with us as leaders and lecturers a faculty of 

University men who will keep the standard of this Summer 
EDUCATION School quite the equal of our resident University summer 

schools. Among these will be Professor M. V. O'Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin, President Charles Eldred Shelton of Simpson College, Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor of Chicago, Dr. H. H. Powers of Boston, Dr. C. L. Babcock of Berlin, Pro- 
fessor T. L. Wright of Beloit College, Dr. George Allen of the University of Cincinnati. To 
visit the great cities of Europe under the guidance of such men adds deep significance toa 


trip of unbounded interest however pursued. 


a | The itinerary is leisurely and planned with the vacation 
Bi Tt fi RECREATI period of recuperation, both physical and mental, in mind. 
ia O We shall see all that is quite worth while seeing in the 
—§ Fe cities we visit, but there will be no hurry or confusion. 


Programs and lectures will be optional, but plans are carefully laid to get a maximum of travel 
pleasure and profit with a minimum of strength. 


Write for particulars to the Journal of Education or to 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon Street, Boston 


i Such a vacation you cannot afford to miss. It may take sacrifice this year—and next; but the returns are inestimable. 
af 

| 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


LEAFLET FORM. 


| 

| 

| 
1 No. 201 Beethoven. | 
No. 202 Handel and Mozart. | 
Gg No. 203 Schubert. | 
No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
4 No. 206 Haydn. | 
No. 207. Wagner. | 
q We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing | 
J | 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


| 
| 
| 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


We now have a binder which has been adapted 
to the new form of the Journal to offer our sub- 
scribers. It will hold one volume, or 25 numbers. 
It is strong and substantial, has heavy board cov- 
ers and flexible cloth back. 

Just the thing to protect your papers and keep 
them in shape for ready reference. 


Price, - 50 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29=-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Mas Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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